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CHAPTER IX, 

Sissy Jure had not an easy time of it, be- 
tween Mr. M‘Choakumchild and Mrs, Grad- 
grind, and was not without strong impulses, 

| in the first months of her probation, to run 
away. It hailed facts all day long so very 
hard, and life in general was opened to her 
as such a closely-ruled cyphering-book, that 
assuredly she would have run away, but for 
only one restraint. 

It is lamentable to think of; but this 
| restraint was the result of no arithmetical 
process, was self-imposed in defiance of all 
calculation, ancl went dead against any table 
of probabilities that any Actuary would 
have drawn up from the premises. The girl 
believed that her father had not deserted her ; 
she lived in the hope that he would come 
| back, and in the faith that he would be made 
the happier by her remaining where she was. 

The wretched ignorance with which 
Jupe clung to this consolation, rejecting the 
superior comfort of knowing, on a sound 
| arithmetical basis, that her father was an 
| unnatural vagabond, filled Mr. Gradgrind with 
| pity. Yet, what was to be done ? ‘Choak- 
| umchild reported that she had a very 
| dense head for figures; that, once possessed 
with a general idea of the globe, she took the 

smallest conceivable interest in its exact 
| measurements ; that she was extremely slow 
| in the acquisition of dates, unless some pitiful 
| . incident happened to be connected therewith ; 
| that she would burst into tears on being 
required (by the mental process) immediately 
to name the cost of two hundred and forty- 
seven muslin caps at fourteenpence halfpenny; 
that she was as low down, in the school, as 
low could be; that after eight weeks of 
induction into the elements of Political Eco- 
nomy,she had only yesterday been set right by 
& prattler three feet high, for returning to 
the question, “ What is the first principle of 
this science?” the absurd answer, “To do 
unto others as I would that they should do 
unto me.” 

Mr. Gradgrind observed, shaking his head, 








of knowledge, as per system, schedule, blue 
book, report, and tabular statements A to Z; 
and that Jupe “must be kept to it.” So Jupe 
was kept to it, and became very low-spirited, 
but no wiser. 

“Tt would be a fine thing to be you, Miss 
Louisa!” she said, one night, when Louisa 
had endeavoured to make her perplexities for 
next day something clearer to her. 

“Do you think so?” 

“T should know so much, Miss Louisa. All 
oe is difficult to me now, would be so easy 
then,” 

“You might not be the better for it, Sissy.” 

Sissy submitted, after a little hesitation, 

'“T should not be the worse, Miss Louisa.” 
To which Miss Louisa answered, “I don’t 
know that.” 

There had been so little communication 
between these two—both because life at Stone 
Lodge went monotonously round like a piece 
of machinery which discouraged human in- 
terference, and because of the prohibition 
relative to Sissy’s past career—that they were 
still almost strangers. Sissy, with her dark 
eyes wonderingly directed to Louisa’s face, 
was uncertain whether to say more or to 
remain silent. 

“You are more useful to my mother, and 
more pleasant with her than I can ever be,” 
Louisa resumed. “You are pleasanter to 
yourself, than J am to myself.” 

“But, if you please Miss Louisa,” Sissy 
pleaded, “I am—O so stupid !” 

Louisa, with a brighter laugh than usual, 
told her she would be wiser by and by. 

“You don’t know,” said Sissy, half crying, 
“what a stupid girl I am. All through school 
hours I make mistakes. Mr. and Mrs, 
M‘Choakumchild call me up, over and over 
again, regularly to make mistakes. I can’t 
help them. They seem to come natural to 
me.” 

“Mr. and Mrs. M‘Choakumcehild never 
make any mistakes themselves, I suppose, 
| Sissy ?” 

“O no!” she eagerly returned. “They 
know everything.” 

“Tell me some of your mistakes.” 

“T am almost ashamed,” said Sissy, with 
reluctance. “But to-day, for instance, Mr. 
M‘Choakumchild was explaining to us about 





that all this was very bad; that it showed 
the necessity of infinite grinding at the mill | Natural Prosperity.” 
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“National, I think it must have been,” 
observed Louisa. 

“Yes, it was —But isn’t it the same ?” she 
timidly asked. 

“You had better say, National, as he said 
so,” returned Louisa, with her dry reserve. 

“National Prosperity. And he said, Now, 
this schoolroom is a Nation. And in this 
nation, there are fifty millions of money. 
Isn’t this a prosperous nation ? Girl number 
twenty, isn’t this a prosperous nation, and 
a’n’t you in a thriving state ?” 

“ What did you say ?” asked Louisa. 

“Miss Louisa, I said I didn’t know. I 
thought I couldn’t know whether it was a 
prosperous nation or not, and whether I was 
in a thriving state or not, unless I knew who 
had got the money, and whether any of it 
was mine. But that had nothing to do with 
it. It was not in the figures at all,” said 
wiping her eyes. 
at was a great mistake of yours,” 
observed Louisa. 

“Yes, Miss Louisa, I know it was, now. 
Then Mr. M‘Choakumchild said he would try 
me again. And he said, this schoolroom is 
an immense town, and in it there are a million 
of inhabitants, and only five-and-twenty are 
starved to death in the streets, in the course 
of a year. What is your remark on that 
proportion? And my remark was—for I 
couldn’t think of a better one—that I thought 
it must be just as hard upon those who were 
starved, whether the others were a million, 
ora million million. And that was wrong, 
too.” 

“Of course it was.” 

“Then Mr. M‘Choakumchiid said he would 
try me once more. And he said, Here are the 
stutterings r 

“ Statistics,” said Louisa. 

“Yes, Miss Louisa—they always remind me 
of stutterings, and that’s another of my 
mistakes—of accidents upon the sea. And I 
find (Mr. M‘Choakumchild said) that in a 
given time a hundred thousand persons went 
to sea on long voyages, and only five hundred 
of them were drowned or burnt to death. 
What is the percentage ? And I said, Miss ;” 
here Sissy fairly sobbed as confessing with 
extreme contrition to her greatest error; “I 
said it was nothing.” 

“ Nothing, Sissy ?” 

“Nothing, Miss—to the relations and friends 
of the people who were killed. J shall never 
learn,” said Sissy. “ And the worst of all is, that 
although my poor father wished me so much 


Sissy, 
“ 


to learn, and although I am so anxious to | was because he grew so scared and trembling, 
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Sissy hesitated before replying, and so 
plainly showed her sense that they were en- 
tering on forbidden ground, that Louisa 
added, “No one hears us ; and if any one did, 
I am sure no harm could be found in such an 
innocent question.” 

“No, Miss Louisa,” answered Sissy, upon 
this encouragement, shaking her head; 
“father knows very little indeed. It’s as 
much as he can do to write; and it’s 
more than people in general can do to read 
his writing. Though it’s plain to me.” 

“Your mother ?” 

“Father says she was quite a scholar. She 
died when I was born. She was ;” Sissy 
made the terrible communication nervously ; 
“she was a dancer.” 

“Did your father love her?” Louisa 
asked these questions with a strong, wild, 
wandering interest peculiar to her; an in- 
terest gone astray like a banished creature, 
and hiding in solitary places. ~ 

“O yes! As dearly as he loves me. Father 
loved me, first, for her sake. He carried me 
about with him when I was quite a baby. We 
have never been asunder from that time.” 

“Yet he leaves you now, Sissy ?” 

“Only for my good. Nobody understands 
him as I do; nobody knows him as [I 
do. When he left me for my good—he never 
would have left me for his own—I know 
he was almost broken-hearted with the 
trial. He will not be happy for a single 
minute, till he comes back.” 

“Tell me more about him,” said Louisa, 
“J will never ask you again. Where did 
you live ?” 

“We travelled about the country, and had 
no fixed place to live in. Father’s a” ; Sissy 
whispered the awful word; “a clown.” 

“To make the people laugh ?” said Louisa, 
with a nod of intelligence. 

“Yes. But they wouldn’t laugh sometimes, 
and then father cried. Lately, they very 
often wouldn’t laugh, and he used to come 
home despairing. Father's not like most. 
Those who didn’t know him as well as I do, 
and did’nt love him as dearly as I do, might 
believe he was not quite right. Sometimes 
they played tricks upon him ; but they never 
knew how he felt them, and shrunk up, when 
he was alone with me. He was far, far 
timider than they thought !” 

“ And you were his comfort through every- 
thing ?” 

She nodded, with the tears rolling down her 
face. “Ihope so, and father said I was. It 


learn because he wished me to, Iam afraid I! and because he felt himself to be a poor, 


don’t like it.” 

Louisa stood looking at the pretty modest 
head, as it drooped abashed before her, until 
it was raised again to glance at her face. 
Then she asked : 

“Did your father know so much himself, 
that, he wished you to be well taught too, 
Sissy ?” 


weak, ignorant, helpless man (those used to 
be his words), that he wanted me so much to 
know a great deal and be different from him. 
I used to read to him to cheer his courage, 
and he was very fond of that, They were 
wrong books—I am never to speak of them 
here—but we didn’t know there was any 
harm in them.” 
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“ And he liked them ?” said Louisa, with 
her searching gaze on Sissy all this time. 

“O very much! They kept him, many 
times, from what did him real harm. And 
often and often of a night, he used to forget 
all his troubles in wondering whether the 
Sultan would let the lady go on with the 
story, or would have her head cut off before 
it was finished.” 

“And your father was always kind? To 
the last ?” asked Louisa ; contravening the 
great principle, and wondering very much. 

“ Always, always!” returned Sissy, clasp- 
ing her hands. “ Kinder and kinder than I 
can tell. He was angry only one night, and 
that was not to me, but Merrylegs. Merry- 
legs ;” she whispered the awful fact; “is 
his performing dog.” 

“Why was he angry with the dog?” 
Louisa demanded. 

“Father, soon after they came home from 

rforming, told Merrylegs to jump up on the 

ks of the two chairs and stand across them 
—which is oneofhistricks. He looked at father, 
and didn’t do it at once. Everything of father’s 
had gone wrong that night, and he hadn't 
pleased the public at all. He cried out that the 


very dog knew he was failing, and had no com- 
passion on him. Then he beat the dog, and 
I was frightened, and said, ‘ Father, father ! 
Pray don’t hurt the creature who is so fond 
of you! O Heaven forgive you, father, stop !’ 
And he — and the dog was bloody, and 


father lay down crying on the floor with the 
dog in his arms, and the dog licked his face.” 

uisa saw that she was sobbing; and 
going to her, kissed her, took her hand, and 
sat down beside her. 

“Finish by telling me how your father left 
you, Sissy. Now that I have asked you so 
much, tell me the end. The blame, if there 
is any blame, is mine : not yours.” 

“Dear Miss Louisa,” said Sissy, covering 
her eyes, and sobbing yet; “I came home 
from the school that afternoon, and found 

or father just come home too, from the 

ooth. hand he sat rocking himself over the 
fire, as if he was in pain. And I said, ‘ Have 
you hurt yourself, father ?’ (as he did some- 
times, like they all did), and he said, ‘A 
little, my darling.’ And when I came to stoop 
down and look up at his face, I saw that he 
was crying. The more I spoke to him, the 
more he hid his face; and at first he shook 
all over, and said nothing but ‘My darling !’ 
and * My love!’” 

Here Tom came lounging in, and stared at 
the two with a coolness not particularly 
savouring of interest in anything but himself, 
and not much of that at present. 

“T am asking Sissy a few questions, Tom,’ 
observed his sister. .“ You have no occasion 
to go away; but don’t interrupt us for a 
moment, Tom dear.” 

“Oh! very well!” returned Tom. “Only 
father has brought old Bounderby home, and 
I want you to come into the drawing-room. 


? 
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Because if you come, there’s a good chance of 
old Bounderby’s asking me to dinner ; and if 
you don’t, there’s none.” 

“T’ll come directly.” 

“Tl wait for you,” said Tom, “to make 
sure.” 

Sissy resumed in a lower voice. “At last 
poor father said that he had given nosatisfac- 
tion again, and never did give any satisfac- 
tion now, and that he was a shame and 
disgrace, and I should have done better without 
him all along. I said all the affectionate 
things to him that came into my heart, and 
presently he was quiet and I sat down by him, 
and told him all about the school and every- 
thing that had been said and done there. 
When I had no more left to tell, he put his 
arms round my neck, and kissed me a great 
many times. Then heasked me to fetch some 
of the stuff he used, for the little hurt he had 
had, and to get it at the best place, which 
was at the other end of town from there ; and 
then, after kissing me again, he let me go. 
When I had gone down stairs, I turned back 
that I might be a little bit more company to 
him yet, and looked in at the door, and said, 
‘Father dear, shall I take Merrylegs?’ 
Father shook his head and said, ‘ No, Sissy, 
no; take nothing that’s known to be mine, 
my darling ;’ and I left him sitting by the 
fire. Then the thought must have come upon 
him, poor poor father! of going away to try 
something for my sake ; for, when I came back, 
he was gone.” 

“Tsay! Look sharp for old Bounderby, 
Loo!” Tom remonstrated. 

“There’s no .more to tell, Miss Louisa. 
I keep the nime oils ready for him, and I 
know he will come back. Every letter that I 
see in Mr. Gradgrind’s hand takes my breath 
away and blinds my eyes, for I think it comes 
from father, or from Mr. Sleary about father. 
Mr. Sleary promised to write as soon as ever 
father should be heard of, and I trust to him 
to keep his word.” 

“Do look sharp for old Bounderby, Loo!” 
said Tom, with animpatient whistle. “He'll 
be off, if you don’t look sharp !” 

After this, whenever Sissy dropped a curt- 
sey to Mr. Gradgrind in the presence of his 
family, and said in a faltering way, “I beg 
your pardon, sir, for being troublesome—but 
—have you had any letter yet about me?” 
Louisa would suspend the oceupation of the 
moment, whatever it was, and look for the 
reply as earnestly as Sissy did. And when 
Mr. Gradgrind regularly answered, “No, 
Jupe, nothing of the sort,” the trembling of 
Sissy’s lip would be repeated in Louisa’s face, 
and her eyes would follow Sissy with com 
passion to the door. Mr. Gradgrind usually 
improved these occasions by remarking, when 
she was gone, that if Jupe had been properly 
trained from an early age she would have 
demonstrated to herself on sound principles 
the baselessness of these fantastic hopes 
Yet it did seem (though not to him, for he 
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saw nothing of it) as if fantastic hope could 
take as strong a hold as Fact. 

This observation must be limited exclusively 
to his daughter. As to Tom, he was becoming 
that not unprecedented triumph of calcula- 
tion which is usually at work on number one. 
As to Mrs. Gradgrind, if she said anything 
on the subject, she would come a little way 
out of her wrappers, like a feminine dormouse, 
and say : 

“Good gracious bless me how my poor 
head is vexed and worried by that girl Jupe’s 
so perseveringly asking, over and over again, 
about her tiresome letters! Upen my word 
and honour I seem to be fated, and destined, 
and ordained, to live in the midst of things 
that I am never to hear the last of. It really 
is a most extraordinary circumstance that it 
appears as if I never was to hear the last 
of anything !” 

At about this point, Mr. Gradgrind’s eye 
would fall upon her ; and under the influence 
of that wintry piece of fact, she would become 
torpid again. 


CHAPTER X. 


I ENTERTAIN a weak idea that the English 
people are as hard-worked as any people upon 
whom the sun shines. I acknowledge to this 
ridiculous idiosyncrasy, as a reason why I 
would give them a little more play. 

Tn the hardest working part of Coketown; in 
the innermost fortifications of that ugly citadel, 
where Nature was as strongly bricked out as 
killing airs and gases were bricked in; at 
the heart of the labyrinth of narrow courts 
upon courts, and close streets upon streets, 
which had come into existence piecemeal, 
every piece in a violent hurry for some one 
man’s purpose, and the whole an unnatural 
family, shouldering, and trampling, and 
pressing one another to death; in the last 
close nook of this great exhausted receiver, 
where the chimneys, for want of air to make a 
draught, were built in an immense variety of 
stunted and crooked shapes, as though every 
house put out asign of the kind of people 
who might be expected to be born in it; 
among the multitude of Coketown, generi- 
cally called “the Hands,”—a race who would 
have found more favour with some people, if 
Providence had seen fit to make them only 
hands, or, like the lower creatures of the sea- 
shore, only hands and stomachs—lived a 
certain Stephen Blackpool, forty years of age. 

Stephen looked older, but he had had a hard 
life. It is said that every life has its roses and 
thorns’; there seemed, however, to have been 
a misadventure or mistake in Stephen’s 
case, whereby somebody else had become 
possessed of his roses, and he had become 

ssessed of the same somebody else’s thorns 
in addition to his own. He had known, to use 
his words, a peck of trouble. He was usually 
called Old Stephen, in a kind of rough homage 
to the fact. 

A rather stooping man, with a knitted 
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brow, a pondering expression of face, and a 
hard-looking head sufficiently capacious, on 
which his iron-grey hair lay long and thin, 
Old Stephen might have passed for a particu- 
larly intelligent man in his condition. Yet 
he was not, He took no place among those 
remarkable “ Hands,” who, piecing together 
their broken intervals of leisure through 
many years, had mastered difficult sciences, 
and acquired a knowledge of most unlikely 
things. He held no station among the Hands 
who could make speeches and carry on 
debates. Thousands of his compeers could 
talk much better than he, at any time, 
He was a good power-loom weaver, and a 
man of perfect integrity. What more he was, 
or what else he had in him, if anything, let 
him show for himself. 

The lights in the great factories, which 
looked, when they were illuminated, like 
Fairy palaces —or the travellers by ex- 
press-train said so—were all extinguished ; 
and the bells had rung for knocking off for 
the night, and had ceased again ; and the 
Hands, men and women, boy and girl, were 
clattering home. Old Stephen was standing 
in the street, with the odd sensation upon him 
which the stoppage of the machinery always 
produced—the sensation of its having worked 
and stopped in his own head. 

“Yet I don’t see Rachael, still!” said he. 

It was a wet night, and many groups of 
young women passed him, with their shawls 
drawn over their bare heads and held close 
under their chins to keep the rain out. He 
knew Rachael well, for a glance at any one of 
these groups was sufficient to show him that 
she was not there. At last, there were no 
more to come; and then he turned away, 
saying in atone of disappointment, “ Why, 
then, I ha’ missed her ! ” 

But, he had not gone the length of three 
streets, when he saw another of the shawled 
figures in advance of him, at which he looked 
so keenly that perhaps its mere shadow in- 
distinctly reflected on the wet pavement—if 
he could have seen it without the figure 
itself moving along from lamp to lamp, 
brightening and fading as it went—would have 
been enough to tell him who was there. 
Making his pace at once much quicker and 
much softer, he darted on until he was very 
near this figure, then fell into his former walk, 
and called “ Rachael !” 

She turned, being then in the brightness of 
a lamp; and raising her hood a little, showed 
a quiet oval face, dark and rather delicate, 
irradiated by a pair of very gentle eyes, and 
further set off by the perfect order of her 
shining black hair. It was not a face in its 
first bloom ; she was a woman five and thirty 
years of age. 

“Ah, lad! "Tis thou?” when she had 
said this, with a smile which would have been 
quite expressed, though nothing of her had 
been seen but her pleasant eyes, she replaced 
her hood again, and they went on together. 
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“T thought thou wast ahind me, Rachael ?” 

“ No.” 

“Early t’night, lass ?” 

“*Times I’m a little early, Stephen ; ’times 
a little late. I’m never to be counted on, 
going home.” 

“Nor going t’other way, neither, *t seems 
to me, Rachael ?” 

“ No, Stephen.” 

He looked at her with some disappoint- 
ment in his face, but with a respectful and 
patient conviction that she must be right in 
whatever she did. The expression was not 
lost upon her; she laid her hand lightly 
on his arm a moment, as if to thank him 
for it. 

We are such true friends, lad, and such 
old friends, and getting to be such old folk, 
now.” 

“No, Rachael, thou’rt as young as ever 
thou wast.” 

“One of us would be puzzled how to get 
old, Stephen, without t’ other getting so too, 
both being alive,” she answered, laughing ; 
“but, any ways, we ’re such old friends, that 
hide a word of honest truth fra’one another 
would be a sin and a pity. "Tis better not to 
walk too much together. “Times, yes! 
*T would be hard, indeed, if ’twas not to be at 
all,” she said, with a cheerfulness she sought 
to communicate to him. 

“Tis hard, anyways, Rachael.” 

“Try to think not; and ‘twill seem 
better.” 

“T’ve tried a long time, and ’ta’nt got 
better. But thou’rt right; ‘tmight make 
folk talk, even of thee. Thou hast been that 
to me, Rachael, through so many year: thou 
hast done me so much good, and heartened 
ot me in that cheering way: that thy word is 
alaw to me. Ah lass, and a bright good 
law! Better than some real ones.” 

“Never fret about them, Stephen,” she 
answered quickly, and not without an anxious 
glance at his face. “Let the laws be.” 

“Yes,” he said, with a slow nod or two. 
“Let ’em be. Let everything be. Let all 
sorts alone: . Tis a muddle, and that’s all.” 

“ Always a muddle?” said Rachael, with 
another gentle touch upon his arm, as if 
to recall him out of the thoughtfulness, in 
which he was biting the long ends of his 
loose neckerchief as he walked along. The 
touch had its instantaneous effect. He let 
them fall, turned a smiling face upon her, and 
said, as he broke into a good-humoured laugh, 
“ Ay, Rachael, lass, awlus a muddle. That’s 
where I stick. I come to the muddle many 
times and agen, and I never get beyond it,” 

They had walked some distance, and were 
near their own homes. The woman’s was the 
first reached. It was in one of the many 
small streets for which the favourite under- 


the one poor ghastly pomp of the neighbour- 
hood) kept a black ladder, in order that those 
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down the narrow stairs might slide out of 
this working world by the windows. She 
stopped at the corner, and putting her hand 
in his, wished him good night. 

“Good night, dear lass ; good night !” 

She went, with her neat figure and her 
sober womanly step, down the dark street, 
and he stood looking after her until she 
turned into one of the small houses. There 
was not a flutter of her coarse shawl, perhaps, 
but had its interest in this man’s eyes ; not a 
tone of her voice but had its echo in his 
innermost heart. 

When she was lost to his view, he pursued 
‘his homeward way, glancing up sometimes at 
the sky, where the clouds were sailing fast and 
wildly. But, they were broken now, and the 
rain had ceased, and the moon shone—look- 
ing down the high chimneys of Coketown on 
the deep furnaces below, and casting Titanic 
shadows of the steam engines at rest, upon 
the walls where they were lodged. The man 
seemed to have brightened with the night, as 
he went on. 

His home, in such another street as the 
first, saving that it was narrower, was over & 
little shop. How it came to pass that any 
people found it worth their while to sell or 
buy the wretched little toys, mixed up in its 
window with cheap newspapers and pork 
(there was a leg to be raffled for to-morrow 
night), matters not here. He took his end of 
candle from a shelf, lighted it at another end 
of candle on the counter, without disturbing 
the mistress of the shop who was asleep in 
her little room, and went up stairs into his 
lodging. 

It was a room, not unacquainted with the 
black ladder under various tenants ; but as 
neat, at present, as such a room could be. A 
few books and writings were on an old bureau 
in a corner, the furniture was decent and 
sufficient, and, though the atmosphere was 
tainted, the room was clean. 

Going to the hearth to set the candle down 
upon a round three-legged table standing 
there, he stumbled against something. As he 
recoiled, looking down at it, it raised itself 
up into the form of a woman in a sitting 
attitude. 

“ Heaven’s mercy, woman !” he cried, fall- 
ing farther off from the figure. “ Hast thou 
come back again ! ” 

Such a woman! A disabled, drunken 
creature, barely able to preserve the sitting 
posture by steadying herself with one be- 
grimed hand on the floor, while the other 
was so purposeless in trying to push away 
her tangled hair from her face, that it only 
blinded her the more with the dirt upon it, 
A creature so foul to look at, in her tatters, 
stains, and splashes, but so much fouler than 
that in her moral infamy, that it was a 





taker (who turned a handsome sum out of| shameful thing even to see her. 


After an impatient oath or two, and some 
stupid clawing of herself with the hand not 


who had done their daily groping up and| necessary to her support, she got her hair 
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away from her eyes sufficiently to obtain a| artist or engraver. It was a bold thing to 
sight of him. Then she sat swaying her body | hope, but seemingly not too bold; for just 
to and fro, and making gestures with her| about a year ago Mr. Talbot announced that 


unnerved arm, which seemed intended as the 
accompaniment to a fit of laughter, though 
her face was stolid and drowsy. c 

“Eigh lad? What, yo’r there?” Some 
hoarse sounds meant for this, came mockingly 
out of her at last; amd her head dropped 
forward on her breast. 

“Back agen?” she screeched, after some 
minutes, as if he had that moment said it. 
“Yes! Andbackagen. Backagen ever and 
ever sooften. Back? Yes, back. Why not?” 

Roused by the unmeaning violence with 
which she cried it out, she scrambled up, and 
stood supporting herself with her shoulders 
against the wall ; dangling in one hand by the 
string, a dunghill-fragment of a bonnet, and 

ing to look scornfully at him. 

“T’ll sell thee off again, and I'l sell thee 
off again, and I'll sell thee off a score of 
times!” she cried, with something between a 
furious menace and an effort at a defiant 
dance. “Come awa’ from th’ bed!” He was 
sitting on the side of it, with his face hidden 
im his hands. “Come awa’ from *t. Tis 
mine, and I’ve a right to’t!” 

As she staggered to it, he avoided her with 
a shudder, and passed—his face still hidden— 
to the opposite end of the room. She threw 


he had actually succeeded in the attempt. To 
understand the mode of proeeeding, it may 
be necessary to bear in mind that Mr. Talbot 
gives the name of positive etching to an 
etching of such a kind that the impressions 
struck off from it represent the objects posi- 
tively, or as they are in nature. Well, then ; 
the objects most successfully engraved are 
said to be such as can be placed in comtact 
with the metallic plate—the leaf of a fern, 
the light, feathery flowers of a grass, a pieee 
of lace, and so forth. Objeets which cast a 
broad and uniform shadow, such as the 
opaque leaf of a fern or other plant, produce 
an etching, whieh, when printed off, delineates 
the original in a manner something between 
an aquatint engraving and an Indian ink 
drawing. Even a photograph on paper can 
be made to engrave itself on steel. The 
minute chemistry of the matter we need say 
nothing about ; but the processes .are some- 
what as follow:—A salt of potash is dissolved 
in a solution of isinglass, and is spread over 
the steel plate; it its dried by artificial 
warmth ; the selected object is laid on the 
prepared plate, and is pressed down 
close to it by a piece of plate glass; the 
sun’s rays are allowed to act through the 


herself upon the bed heavily, and soon was| glass upon the object and upon the steel 
snoring hard. He sunk into achair,and moved | plate. The part of the steel plate covered 


but once all that night. It was to throw a 


by the object is protected from the action 


covering over her; as if his hands were not | of the solar rays, and remains yellow and 


enough to hide her, even in the darkness. 
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Ir may be as well, just now, to “take 
stock” in respect to our photographie 


and stereoscopic knowledge: to see how) Jjaver or film of 


unaltered; but those portions which are 
not covered by the object become to some 
extent chemically acted upon, and as- 
seme a brownish hue. The glass and the 
object being removed, the plate is steeped in 
water, by which most of the unchanged 
potash and isinglass is 


far the photograph and the stereoscope,| washed off, leaving the metallic steel more 


up to the present time, have been ren- 
dered available for useful purposes. The 
principles involved in the processes and 
apparatus, with an account of explana- 
tory details, occupied two papers in former 
volumes.* The present artiele may be con- 
sidered in some sense supplementary to 
those. Let us first say a little concerning 
these beautiful arts in their artistic appli- 
cations. 

How astonishing that the sun’s light 
should be made to engrave a steel plate! 


We know that electricity can do something | 


of this kind, on copper if not on steel ; but 
really it seems even yet more marvellous and 
beautiful that such deeds can be achieved by 
the agency of light. Attempts have been 
made, during many years, to complete the 
photographic process by engraving the plate 
impressed with the image ; that is, by causing 
the photographic image to engrave itself, by 
chemical aid alone, without requiring it to 
be touched in any way by the hand of 


* Vol. vii. p. 54 5 vol. viii. p, 37. 


nearly exposed than in the other parts, 
Another chemical solution, prepared from 
platinum, then has the effect of etching the 
plate in these exposed parts. Mr. Talbot 
describes the etching as being so complete, 
that it appears almost as if the shadow of 
the object had itself corroded the metal If 
a veil of black crape be laid upon the metal 
plate, every thread of it becomes engraved 
or etched with wonderful precision and dis- 
tinctness ; and if two thicknesses of the crape 
are placed upon the metal, obliquely to each 
other, the resulting engraving offers us con- 
fusion, but with the help of a lens the lines 
belonging to each of the folds can be distin- 
guished from those of the other. An ama- 
logous process was discovered by some 
French photographers; and there cam 
hardly be a doubt that great results will be 
produced by and by, in the production of 
engraved copies by these means. 

Mighty Sol, portrait painter and artist in 
general, seems to be pretty nearly indifferent 
to the material on which he works, provided 
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it be coated with certain chemical prepara- 
tions. Silvered copper, plain paper, waxed 
paper, glass—all will serve as “ panels” or 
“canvases” for this universal genius. And 
now he has adopted a new ground-work ; he 
roduces his pictures on wood, A process 
has lately been devised, whereby portraits, 
landscapes, and other subjects, can be pro- 
duced on any smooth piece of wood. Once 
let this art surmount a few practical diffi- 
culties, and we may soon see wooden snuff- 
boxes and hand-screens, and other minor 
elegancies decorated with portraits, or scenes 
from nature, or copies from celebrated pic- 
tures, by photographicaid. Nay: asuggestion 
has been thrown out, whether photography 
might be applied to wood blocks for wood 
engravers, for certain purposes making the 
drawings by light instead of by hand. 

There is a battle going on between the 
high-toned artists and the practical men, as 
to the extent to which photography can 
justifiably be used in art. The esthetic advo- 
cates view the optical stranger with some 
distrust, and fear that the power of taking 
dozens of copies of works of art with very 
little trouble will disentitle those copies to 
be designated works of art at all, Some of 
our eminent men, however—eminent as true 
artists—declare they are ready to avail 
themselves of the art of photography, in 
certain tedious details of their art. A story 
is told of a noble peeress, whose portrait was 
painted by Sir Thomas Lawrence ; both the 
peeress and the artist became tired and cross 
during the imitation of a satin dress ; the 
impatience of stillness in the one, and the 
requirement of stillness insisted on by the 
other, nearly occasioned a collision of 
tempers. Now it has been urged that the 
photograph might render admirable aid to an 
artist, in hundreds of instances such as this. 
Mechanical exactness the photograph can 
realise, beyond the power of the eye or the 
pencil to imitate; and there is ample rea- 
son to believe that, after accepting aid of this 
kind in mechanical details, there will always 
be abundant scope left for the genius of the 
true artist. 

The publication of photographic prints has 
not yet extended far in England; but in 
Paris copies of celebrated buildings are sold 
in large numbers and at low prices. From one 
negative, many positives may be obtained; 
as the processes become more and more 
familiar, the price at which such articles may 
be sold will become lessened. We have had 
an example of this kind of art in relation to 
the Great Exhibition. The Commissioners 
caused to be prepared, for presentation to 
the foreign courts, and to a few distinguished 
bodies, magnificent copies of the Illustrated 
Catalogue and the Jury Reports, adorned 
with a large number of photographs relating 
to exhibited articles ; of these photographs 
there were as many of each taken as there 
were presentation copies of the whole work ; 


BUSY WITH THE PHOTOGRAPH. 
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and thus there was a reduplication, or publi- 
cation, equivalent to that whereby prints of 
the ordinary kind are diffused among the 
nations of the world. The great power of 
multiplication is one secret of the importance 


|of the more recent photographic processes. 


Daguerre and Talbot,the two chief discoverers 
in this beautiful art, differed widely in this 
respect. Daguerre’s process gives inverted 
or reverted pictures, without any power of 
reproduction or multiplication; but in 
Talbot’s process there is a “negative” pro- 
duced, whence dozens, or scores, or hundreds 
of “ positives” may be obtained—all cast in 
the same mould, so to speak. 

The power of seeing things when ont of 
sight, as Don Whiskerandos might have said, 
is given by the aid of photographic pictures. 
Thus, an English engineer has been con- 
structing, over the Dnieper at Kieff, the most 
magnificent suspension bridge, perhaps, which 
the world possesses. The puissant Emperor, 
far away from Kieff, but impatiently longin 
to know how the work progressed, cause 
photographs to be sent to him periodically, 
showing the exact state of the bridge at a 
given time. Two thousand miles of distance 
were thus practically annihilated; the Czar 
could know all that was going on, with- 
out stirring from his palace at St. Petersburg, 
by comparing the photographs successively 
forwarded to him. Stages of progress, in 
numerous works of art and of ingenuity, can 
thus be easily registered, as it were ; for each 
photograph tells a true tale concerning a 
particular spot at a particular time. 

Let us now go from art to literature, and 
see how photography speeds there. 

A correspondent of Notes and Queries, 
in the early part of the present year, asks 
whether photography might not be well 
employed in making fac-similes of valuable 
a rare ancient manuscripts? He suggests 
that if copies of such manuscripts could be 
multiplied at a moderate price, there are 
many proprietors of libraries who would be 
glad to obtain such copies, which, for all 
purposes of reference, would answer equally 
well with the original. The editor of the 
journal in question coincides with this view, 
and adds, “ We have now before usa photo- 
graphic copy of a folio page of a manuscript 
of the fourteenth or fifteenth century, on 
which are inscribed a number of characters ; 
and although the copy is reduced so as to be 
but about two inches high and one and a half 
broad, it is perfectly legible, and the whole of 
thecontractions are as distinct as ifthe original 
vellum was before“us.” There has been an 
announcement that a catalogue of the National 
Library (perhaps now the Imperial Library) 
of Paris is in preparation, in which a photo- 
graphic fac-simile of the title-page of each 
work, in miniature, will be registered—one 
of the most remarkable means of obtaining 
rigorous accuracy in catalogues that could 
possibly be conceived. A bibliopolist could 
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then tell at a single glance which edition of a 
celebrated work he would select, by looking 
at the miniature photographic portrait of its 
title-page. An Antiquarian Photographic 
Society has just been started, in which each 
member is to give to all the others copies in 
photograph of any objects interesting to 
all—a gift too costly by any other mode of 
engraving or drawing. 

In science, too, photography has done 
strange things. It is one among the many 
unexpected ties of union in natural agencies 
and processes, that that very sun which has 
so much to do with temperature, and atmo- 
spheric pressure, and dew, and rain, and 
terrestrial magnetism, should now be called 
upon to assist in registering all these phe- 
nomena—he achieves the great results of his 
own natural powers, and he then makes a 
record of his results at the bidding of man. 
This is no exaggeration of what has been 
developed by the ingenuity of Mr. Brooke. 
Every one will at once see, that to obtain a 
perfect record of the indications of the baro- 
meter, the thermometer, the hygrometer, 
the anemometer, the dipping needle, the 
declination needle, and other meteorological 
instruments, so that the whole state of the 
atmosphere at any one time might be com- 

ared with that at any other time, it would 

e requisite that an observer should be 
stationed at each instrument night and day 
continually, to note down the frequent and 
often unexpected changes. It is the purport 
of Mr. Brooke’s invention to save all this 
trouble; to make the phenomena register 
themselves ; and moreover to do this more 
accurately than any-observer could accomplish 
this. A delicate piece of mechanism it is. 

If we are ever to know what the Man in 
the Moon is doing, how he lives, what sort of 
a house he possesses, what kind of weather 
he meets with, whether he has any dogs and 
cats and hares around him, and armies to 
fight, and steam-engines to work for him,— 
if we are destined ever to know these things, 
assuredly the photograph will take a great 
part in eliciting the information. Even now 
the photographic portraits of the moon are 
wonderful achievements, A careful astrono- 
mer thought that if, for the nonce, he con- 


verted the object-glass of his magnificent | 


telescope into a camera, he might, perhaps, 
procure a photograph of the moon’s visible 
surface. A lens, three inches in diameter, 
catches a hundred and fifty times more light 
than the pupil of the eye; and one fifteen 
inches in diameter catches twenty or thirty 
times as much as the smaller lens; so that 
the moon, which yields to the naked eye too 
small a quantity of light to photograph its 
own image, may yield amply sufficient by aid 
of a large and powerful lens. This is the 
secret of what has been effected. The astro- 
nomer placed a prepared silver plate in the 
focus of a large telescope; he directed the 
telescope towards the moon, and made it 
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follow the moon’s course in its daily are: he 
left the moon’s light to do the rest. There 
was produced an exquisite miniature of the 
moon, about as large as a crown piece ; with 
the peaks, and ring-shaped elevations, and 
round and oval patches, and dark and light 
spots, and serrated shadows, and mountain 
peaks, separated by cavities and craters ; and 
the more closely this little miniature was 
examined by a microscope, the more clearly did 
the minute details of the lunar surface become 
developed. Other astronomers may have done 
this also; but the honour is due to an Ame- 
rican, Professor Bond, of having been the first 
to surmount the difficulties of this delicate 
experiment. 

Nay, the photograph itself may be an 
astronomical discoverer : it may tell us some- 
thing of asteroids and distant planets which 
we wot not of. When the astronomers of 
England and France were busily searching 
the heavens for the far distant planet, which 
two bold mathematicians had predicted, one 
of them actually saw the wished-for stranger, 
but without knowing that it was a stranger. 
It has been suggested, that if there had 
existed photographic maps of the stars, taken 
at a few evenings apart, there might have 
been something to show that one of these 
stars was the remote Neptune. And it is 
also considered that, as the stars emit diffe- 
rent kinds of light, and as different kinds of 
light affect photographic surfaces differently, 
we may by and by obtain some new and 
highly curious information concerning stars 
and planets and theirlight. One of the stars 
in the constellation Lyra has already pre- 
sented a photographic portrait of itself; and 
it has been calculated, from the supposed, 
but almost inexpressible distance of that 
star, that the light took more than twenty 
years in travelling from the star to the pre- 
pared silver or paper surface. If so, this is 
perhaps the slowest example of portrait- 
painting on record. But let us now saya 
little concerning commerce and manufactures, 
in connection with photography. 

The commercial world becomes every now 
and then a little alarmed, and not unreason- 
ably so, at the startling strides made by 
science: fearful lest the necessary caution 
observed in trading matters should be ocea- 
sionally over-dazzled by the brilliancy of 
modern discoveries. Thus, as photography 
is copying all sorts of productions, why not 
copy a Bank of England note? In the 
autumn of eighteen hundred and fifty-three, 
there was a little stir in this matter. Certain 
paragraphs appeared ‘in the London news- 
papers, stating that fraud had been prac- 
tised on the Bank by means of photo- 
graphic counterfeits of bank-notes. The 
alarm elicited many suggestions: among 
which, one was that the notes should be 
printed on white paper, as usual, but that 
the paper should be covered with a tasteful 
design, printed in colours, and so beyond 
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the reach of the photograph to imitate. 
Others, however, deemed the alarm quite 
uncalled for. One of the members of the 
Photographic Society, writing to the Times, 
stated that the detection of photographic 
fraud would be easy ; that the water-mark of 
a bank-note results from a difference in the 
substance or thickness of the paper, and is 
visible only by transmitted light; that an 
imitated water-mark would be on the surface 
only, and would present merely a slight 
darkening of the front of the note: that it 
would. be visible by reflected as well as by 
transmitted light; that it would be on the 
surface only ; that by doubling a fraudulent 
note, so as to see at the same time part of the 
front and part of the back, the fraud would 
be at once detected. So the matter ended, 
Whoever would have thought of the bag- 
man, the commercial traveller, lightening his 
pack by means of the photograph? Yet such 
seems actually to be the case, in a mode in 
which it is not very difficult to understand. 
Certain large and important firms manufac- 
ture solid objects of design in the fine arts ; 
and they furnish their travellers with speci- 
mens of their best and most novel produc- 
tions. These specimens are carried from shop 
to shop, and from town to town, and are given 
away at last to the best customers. Now, 
the carriage of such specimens is troublesome; 
they are either bulky, or they require much 
care, or both. By stereoscopic photographs, 
two pictures are produced of one object, 
each under such an angle or aspect as it would 
present to one eye only ; and when the two 
pictures are viewed by the two eyes through 
a stereoscope, the effect of solidity, of length 
and breadth and depth, is produced, and the 
observer’s visual organs are affected very 
much in the same way as they would be by 
the actual solid objects which those pictures 
represent. The notion is, therefore, that the 
manufactured article will be sent, when 
finished, to a photographer, who will prepare 
by the camera the two perspectives for the 
best view of it; and will provide any number 
of copies of the photographic couplet (this 
would perhaps be a convenient name for 
them) thus produced. The traveller would 
take these pictures or couplets with him ; he 
would also take a stereoscope, in one of the 
neat and convenient forms now adopted; 
he would produce his pictures and his 
stereoscope to his customer, and by their 
means convey to him a notion of the ap- 
pearance of the choice wares of his 
firms. If further improvements enable the 
opticians to manufacture good stereoscopes 
at a cheap price, the system may witness a 
still more remarkable extension ; the shop- 
keepers or purchasers may have, each his 
own stereoscope; the manufacturer may send 
photographic couplets by post ; these couplets 
may be looked at through the stereoscope ; 
and a judgment may thus be formed of the 
merits of the article submitted for sale, 


aes 
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There are evidently attempts now being 
made to print ornamental designs on silks 
and woollen stuffs by means of photography. 
Hints and short paragraphs meet the eye 
occasionally, sufficient to show that, either by 
means of Mr. Talbot’s steel engraving process, 
or by some new development of the art, manu- 
facturers both at home and abroad are trying 
their hands in this direction. The subject is 
just in that stage, that any week or any day 
we may be prepared to hear of photographic 
novelties, which will produce wonderful 
results in manufactures, 

Railway accidents and war—both bad— 
are both proposed to be brought under pho- 
tographic supervision. When a “ collision ” 
takes place, the witnesses before a coroner’s 
jury often differ greatly in their accounts of 
the relative position of the trains or the 
locomotives on a railway ; but it is urged 
that if a photograph were taken on the spot, 
this photograph might perhaps be the 
best witness of all. Such things have been 
talked about in England; we believe they 
have actually been accomplished on one or 
two occasions in Austria. Of war, we must 
speak in the future tense. The positions of 
a fleet, of an army, of a bridge of boats, of a 
besieging party, of a bastioned and para- 
petted wall, of a redoubt, of a reconnoitering 
party, are often of the highest moment to a 
commander, since those positions may deter- 
mine his course of proceeding. His aides-de- 
camp and reconnoitering officers give him the 
most correct information they can furnish on 
these parts ; but what if they could give him 
faithful pictures, actually showing the state 
of things at any given moment? The idea 
is considered so feasible and so valuable, that 
photographers have actually been sent out 
with some of the expeditions that have lately 
left our shores. Strange, scientific, mournful, 
all at once ! 


PARIS WITH A MASK ON. 


Every spring, the people of Paris enjoy three 
days of the most hilarious madness. The 
general love of extravagance displays itself 
fearlessly ; and most extraordinary combina- 
tions of the elegant and the grotesque is 
the result. The eve of the carnival ig the 
féte day of the washerwomen. On this day 
these ladies parade through the capital in 
elegant carriages, and dressed in the gayest 
costumes. As illustrations of perfect washing 
they are without fault. In the evening they 
have a very grand ball, from which their 
partners return to prepare for the morrow’s 
revelry. A stranger who has read vivid 
pictures of carnival gaieties, who has realised 
the happy custom of throwing splendid 
bonbons from elegant balconies of Rome-—in 
short, with a mask on—will naturally be in a 
state of some excitement on the eve of a 
Parisian carnival. And the shops will have 
prepared him for a grotesque sight, and 
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extravagancies of humour to be found only 
on the banks of the Seine. He has already 
observed many kinds of horrible masks lying 
in heaps in shop windows, false noses with a 
huge bunch of carrots marked upon them, 
noses turned about like a corkscrew, and 
suggestive of the indecision of the owner, on 
the relative merits of the Roman and the 
pug; noses of proportions altogether irrecon- 
cilable with any human face. Then there 
are terrible Gorgons’ heads, faces with livid 
green eyes, countenances of ghastly hue, 
physiognomies displaying the Parisian turn 
for horrible practical jokes upon the regular 
features of an ordinary man’s head. The ex- 
travagant caricature of the masks is only 
equalled by the wild imagination displayed in 
the fancy costumes. These dangle about you 
as you pass through the narrow streets, and 
arrest your attention by their bright colours. 
The arcades are filled with elegant dominoes ; 
the Rue de Seine exhibits disguises at once 
effective and cheap. The stranger who has 
watched all these preparations, who has read 
the glowing words printed upon gay posters, 
who has heard the rapturous anticipations of 
“charmants” balls, and who has heard from 
the waiter of the hotel that he, on one night 
of the carnival, will figure in a princely suit, 
will inevitably rise on the first carnival morn- 
ing with some haste. He will be awoke, 
probably, by the loud voice of the Parisian 
patterer crying the authentic account of the 
route to be followed by the great procession 
of the “ Boeuf Gras ! ” 

The day is very bright: the streets swarm 
with holiday people. The omnibuses are 
crowded ; blouses are to be seen in cabs very 
frequently ; the open places are gay with 
snow-white caps and bright shawls ; children 
may be counted by thousands, But where 
are the masks? You are directed to the 
Boulevards, or to the Champs Elysées: be- 
sides, the day is young. A stroll for two or 
three hours, relieved by a demi-tasse at the 
Rotonde, gives proper age to the festival. It 
is now quite the afternoon. Every Parisian 
has had his breakfast: in other words, it is 
three o’clock. The Boulevards are certainly 
crowded ; but again comes the question— 
where are the masks? Let us confess to a 
decided disappointment. We stroll about 
discontentedly. Presently, however, we hear 
a great uproar in the distance. People shout, 
es forward, laugh, and gesticulate, as a 
arge open cart approaches, crammed with 
nine or ten young fellows dressed in inde- 
scribable costumes. Each mask is addressing 
the crowd from his point of the vehicle, and 
occasionally throwing sweetmeats amongst 
them to enjoy the confusion of the scramble. 
The wild fun passes rapidly on, surrounded 
by a shouting crowd ; and, by degrees, the 
noise dies away. The maskers look very 
like a group of supernumeraries dragged from 
the burlesque of a third-class theatre. We 
still stroll. We meet little children in all 
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kinds of fancy costumes. Little girls with 

owdered hair, and white three-cornered hats ; 

oys, by hundreds, in regimentals, The 
Champs Elysées are crowded—but the fancy 
dresses are almost without exception upon 
children, Everybody looks happy — antici- 
pating the fun of the carnival :—but where is 
the fun? It is true that, amid the yells of a 
crowd of boys, a couple of maskers have 
passed, consisting of a woman dressed in man’s 
clothes, and a man in petticoats ; but surely 
there is nothing very funny or very com- 
mendable, or even harmless, in that! The 
Luxembourg gardens are crowded, but the 
masks are very few even here—where the 
decorum of stiff people is replaced by the free 
and easy habits of students. After all, the 
procession of the fat ox is the great event of 
the carnival—that is, of the carnival seen in 
the streets. Accordingly, crowds of people 
assemble at the great points where this won- 
derful procession is to halt, and the crowding 
is nowhere, perhaps, more severe than before 
the entrance to the Luxembourg Palace. The 
official paper has announced that the proces- 
sion will reach the Palace gates between two 
and three o’clock ; but the Parisians appear 
to know, from experience, that an hour and a 
half’s grace is not too much consideration for 
the corpulency of the ox. At about half-past 
three, therefore, people begin to cluster near 
the gateway, and soldiers are posted with their 
bayonets fixed along the approaches. Nurses 
come pouring from the stately gardens of the 
palace, with their gaily dressed charges ; sol- 
diers of every regiment stroll—their hands 
deep in the pockets of their wide trousers—to 
the attractive spot ; blouses appear in groups 
fourteen or fifteen strong; boys climb into 
the recesses of the palace windows, and shut 
out the light from the orange trees within ; 
vendors of gingerbread and liquorice-water 
advance noisily upon the scene, and the gay 
equipages of Napoleon’s senators dash, at 
intervals, into the courtyard of the senate 
house. 

Drums in the distance proclaim the ap- 
proach of the great procession. At the extreme 
end of the Rue Vaugirard the gleaming spears 
and helmets of the cavaliers are distinctly 
visible. The peppery little soldiers near the 
palace gates push the people back most ener- 
getically, as two very gay footmen—one in 
sky blue satin edged with lace—walk forward, 
with a stately step, heralding the coming splen- 
dour. Of course the next personage of im- 
portance whoapproaches the gateway is a most 
formidable drum-major, with his enormous 
stick—about the size and shape of an ordinary 
curtain pole! Thirty or forty drummers obey 
the waving of this impressive baton. These 
are all dressed in the regimentals of drum- 
mers of the last century. Behind them follow 
cavaliers of all ages—well dressed, and well 
mounted. Next on the list are men bearing 
banners; these are followed by Druids— 
one Druid, by the way, with a short pipe 
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tucked in his belt. Behind the Druids is the 
fat ox, gaily decorated, and led by three at- 
tendants, one of whom is a butcher in his 
working dress. The procession is closed by a 
grand car, in which a number of ladies and 
gentlemen are seated, dressed to represent 
Industry and other virtues, followed by some 
cavalry, to keep the crowd off. 

This procession is marshalled in the court- 
yard of the palace ; a lively air is played by 
its band: a present is made or expected,— 
and then it files off, amid the cries of the 
crowd, down the Rue de Tournon, on its way 
through the Champs Elysées to the slaughter- 
house, near the Barriére de Roule. Yes, to 
the slaughter-house! For, after all, those 
noble cavaliers with their dancing plumes; 
those classic Druids with their solemn looks ; 
those representatives of virtues, in the car, 
are butchers ‘and butchers’ daughters! The 
procession consists entirely of butchers—and 
starts from and returns to a slaughter-house. 
The pageant owes its existence to the spirit of 
advertising, even at this expensive rate, shown 
by a famous butcher in the Rue St. Honoré. 
| Itis he who generally bids the highest for the 
prize ox ; and the fact that it is Ais ox which 
is generally paraded through the streets 
durmg the carnival days, is said to bring him 
considerable custom. It is also reported that 
he generally presents the choice parts of this 
famous animal to his important customers. 

The fun of the old carnival, however, has 
now retired from the openstreets. The police 
| still annually issue stringent regulations, pro- 
hibiting all manner of indecorum, and re- 
straining the old humourists who used to throw 
their yearly bag of flour from their window 
upon the crowd below. Men will not mask 
in the streets with a policeman at their heels. 
But, give them free way in a dancing hall, 
and it soon becomes obvious that the old 
spirit of masked revelry exists still in great 
vigour. From the Empress at the Tuileries to 
the dame de la halle—tree for the day from the 
cares of her stall near the fountain—the people 
of Paris array themselves in fancy dresses for 
the evening dance. This year, for instance, 
the Empress wore a Greek costume; the 
hotel waiter was, for the night, Richelieu at 
least. And thus, when night has fairly closed 
in, Paris presents a remarkable aspect. People 
of all degrees are flitting about quickly, in 
every conceivable variety of costume. The 
better classes are seen only through citadine 
windows ; the poorest, in their white calico 
trimmed with red ditto, trudge rapidly on 
foot. Balls are going on everywhere, and the 
morrow’s sunrise will reveal hundreds of 
dukes and princes returning to their apart- 
ments on the fifth story with pale faces 
and wild hair. The French understand 
masks. They generally act well. They take 
a joke good-humouredly, and even enjoy it. 
We have to add that they are thoroughly 
accustomed to masks— and nowhere is life 
more wildly burlesqued behind them than in 
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one of those out-of-the-way balls frequented 
by the poorer and less conventional classes. 

The room in which the ball is held, has 
been described as a curious combination of the 
style disinterred from Herculaneum, of the 
cave of Ali Baba, the accessories of Paul 
Veronese, and the cheap dining salons of the 
Palais Royal. On all sides, are flags and cur- 
tains of different colours—on all sides ludi- 
crous devices, associating the classic with the 
modern—an umbrella and a sword being 
gracefully hang across a shield, for instance ! 
In this ball-room are assembled crowds of 
people, dressed in costumes the most incon- 
gruous—in caricatures the most absurd, 
Here is a pair of cavalry trousers walking 
gravely about, surmounted by a helmet ; the 
hands of the wag inside protruding through the 
pocket-holes, This figure is named Colonel of 
Carbineers in Lapland. The crowd presents so 
many ridiculous figures that it is difficult to 
select illustrations. But here is a man who 
has confined his attention solely to his hat: 
Certainly it is a wonderful affair. Worked 
upon it, the student may trace a rich course 
of philosophy. Here, as a central design, are 
the Death’s head and cross bones, and around 
are grouped the four aces, knuckle-bones, a 
pre culottée, and a portrait of Henry the 

ourth. In the neighbourhood of this re- 
markable hat, wanders one of the many Mes- 
dames de Genlis figuring about Paris on these 
festive nights, with her hands in her trousers 
pockets. The Hospodar of Wallachia ap- 
proaches (almost buried under the folds of 
his enormous turban) the Bride of Lam- 
mermoor, who repulses his advances with 
becoming dignity. The pale bride is dressed 
in black velvet, A young Albanian goes 
quietly about with a pair of false moustaches, 
to judge of the effect of the natural pair he 
hopes to enjoy some day. He jostles the 
Mameluke, who is troubled with a huge pair of 
gendarme’s boots. This masker growls, then 
presses his way forwards through the dense 
throng of pierrots, hussars, Knights of Malta 
in formidable numbers, Trojan warriors, 
troubadours without voices, and statesmen of 
all ages without places! The ladies, however, 
do not offer that variety of costume which 
their cavaliers present. With the exception 
of a stray milkmaid or two, and the dis- 
creet dominoes, the fair ladies are generally 
pierrettes or débardeurs, The reader may 
imagine this wonderful carnival company 
forming the first cold quadrille. Here is the 
Hospodar of Wallachia leading off the Bride 
of Lammermoor ; and Count d’Aubusson arm 
in arm with the Domino Noir, and Madame 
de Genlis takes her hands out of her pockets 
to enjoy a quadrille with the Mameluke. 

The first quadrilleis aquiet affair ; the gentle- 
men confine their attention toa few heavy steps 
by way of testing the floor;—but wait for 
the third or fourth quadrille, when carnival 
humour is at its height. The pas seul is then 
the great opportunity. One gentleman throws 
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himself deliberately on his stomach—his vis- 
a-vis jumps over his body, and throws himself 
down in the same position by his side, and then 
the humourous pair twirl rapidly round to the 
time of the orchestra, and at the proper mo- 
ment return to their feet with a spring. But 
the performances of this ingenious couple 
are outdone by the two gentlemen on the 
right. While one absolutely stands upon his 
head during his solo time, his opposite neigh- 
bour brings him the two ladies, holding each 
in the air, ‘at arm’s length. The carnival 
humours have now fairly begun. The hussars 
throw aside their shakos, the Hospodar re- 
lieves himself from the weight of his turban, 
the Roman takes his helmet off, and with it 
his dignity. Barley-water and other sweet 
drinks are consumed in great quantities. 
The whirl—the madness—becomes absolutely 
terrific before supper-time. Supper is served 
as wildly as the dances have been danced. 
Galantine, soup, wine, at once sour and abun- 
dant, Savoy biscuits, grouped in twenty 
different ways, and with various sweetening 
essences, and bearing most dignified names, 
and bits of poultry in curious sauces, make up 
the supper. As the wine is imbibed ; as the 
consumption of punch becomes general; as 
the champagne corks keep time to the rising 
songs; and as the daylight breaks upon the 
revellers, the scene becomes a most extrava- 
gant one. Anybody is talking, and nobody 
is listening. ‘Twenty distinct songs are being 
sung at the same time, until one singer with 
a tremendous voice obtains a hearing. He 
shouts some popular song ; the revellers form 
in lines, and singing the well-known air, make 
@ triumphal march round the ball-room. The 
proceedings terminate usually with a tremen- 
dous galop. 

And then the Hospodar may be seen looking 
mournfully out of a cab window at the good 
country-people who are going with their loads 
of vegetables to the Halle ; at the milk-women 
sitting under the great gateways, serving 
their customers (for the Paris milkwomen 
do not call upon the consumers); at the 
hungry crowds of men and women, holding 
all kinds of utensils, and pressing about the 
doorways of the great restaurants, waiting 
for the hour when the broken fragments of the 
great dinners of yesterday shall be distributed 
to the poor; at the crowds of men who are 
removing the little heaps of rubbish from the 
doorway of every house. The Hospodar is 
happily in time for the opening of his patron’s 
shop, so he puts away his heavy turban, 
smooths his moustaches, and prepares for 
the business of the day. He may, however, 
be a tradesman on his own account ; in this 
case he saunters off tothe nearest café to 
dominoes and absinthe. 

The reader has to imagine a hundred balls 
—all on the model of that described, and all 
going on at the same time ; also balls of more 
pretension, and more splendid dresses, in 
the fashionable quarters ; with the great ball 
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at the Tuileries at the head of the list—and he 
may have a faint picture of the gaiety of a 
carnival night in Paris. The street display 
has dwindled to a mere melancholy pretence, 
Paris has ceased to wear a mask out of doors, 
but in the salons—in the great assembly 
rooms—on the ball nights at the Italian 
Opera—then, people in various disguises, 
give way to their mirthful spirit, and, from a 
privacy which is safe from invasion, flirt and 
laugh to their heart’s content. 

In the streets, the butchers with their 
prize ox enjoy a monopoly of public favours ; 
but the stranger must not think that Paris no 
longer wears a mask, because the mask is not 
worn on the Boulevards, or in the fashionable 
walk of the Champs Elysées. 


AT THY PERIL. 

* Am I my brother's keeper ?”” 

Awake from dreams to-day! 
Arouse thee, careless sleeper, 

Cast not the thought away. 
Thou from a golden chalice 

Dost drink the ruby wine, 
Thine home a stately palace, 

Where wealth and splendour shine. 


* Art thou thy brother's keeper ?” 
Life's page to thee reads fair, 
But gaze a little deeper, 
And other tales lie there. 
With sullen look and stolid, 
*Mid wretchedness and strife, 
Beneath yon roof-tree squalid, 
How drags thy brother's life? 


* Art thou thy brother's keeper?” 
Swift as the viewless wind, 
Speeds on one mighty Reaper, 
His harvest sheaves to bind; 
His earliest prey finds shelter 
These sordid roofs beneath, 
Where vice and misery swelter 
In hot-beds ripe for Death. 


Art thou thy brother's keeper?” 
Such homes abut on thine, 

The dim eyes of the weeper 
Mocked by thy banquet’s shine, 
Say’st thou, * Such ills are nameless, 
They touch not such as we !” 

Alas! canst Thou be blameless, 
That things like This should be? 


* Art thou thy brother's keeper?” 
One course the foe doth run, 
Nor Volga’s stream nor Dnieper 
Bars out this ruthless Hun. 
Who shall the myriads number, 
This “ Scourge of Gop” may kill ? 
While sunk in selfish slumber 
Securely dream ye still? 


Thou art thy brother's keeper, 
This charge thou canst not flee, 
The path of right grows steeper 
Daily to him, to thee. 
A reckoning shall be taken, 
A reckoning stern and deep. 
Woe! unto those who waken 
Then first from._careless sleep ! 
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Thou art thy brother's keeper, 
War, pestilence, and dearth, 
These besoms of the Sweeper 
Invade the homes of earth. 
A blackened path and sterile 
Conducts them to thy door, 
And at thy proper peril, 
Dost thou neglect the poor! 


A CANNY BOOK. 


Wars, rumours of wars, plagues, famines, 
fires, civil commotions, and human wicked- 
ness, notwithstanding, this dear old island we 
live in has done soak in each successive age 
of its history to merit and maintain its name 
of “merry England.” ‘There is in the 
English character a rich vein of dry, quietly 
chuckling humour,and merriment—a sober 
satire—a business-like jocoseness, very dif- 
ferent from the uneasy though sparkling, 
elaborated though facund wit of the French. 
Old and young women, and even little 
children, are witty in France; valets-de- 
chambre shine in epigram, and chambermaids 
in repartee ; French caricatures are pointed 
and stinging, French comedies and vaude- 
villes spirituel and epigrammatic ; but they 
are seldom humorous and never funny. The 
substitute for fun in France is coarseness ; 
and a “chanson grivois” is far less comic 
than untranslatable. 

I have heard of “farceurs” and “spruch- 
sprechers,” zanies, buffoons, and court-fools, 
on the continent in all ages ; but I can claim 
for England an almost entire monopoly of the 
“merry men,” “waggish fellows,” “droll 
knaves,”’ “pleasant jests,” “diverting histories 
of one that did such and such a thing,” 
“humorous ballads,” “new joke books,” 
“comical relations,” and “laughable anec- 
dotes,” of this and of preceding ages. Some 
of Messer Boccaccio’s heroes and stories were 
in trath merry enough, but of what order of 
merriment are they ? There must have been 
a “merry man” in Verona, sometime husband 
to a respectable elderly female that was nurse 
to the Lady Juliet ; his widow vouched for 
his merriment, but that is all we know of 
him. For aught we can tell he might have 
been the ancestor of the Signor N.N. (or non 
nominato) who plays the small parts in the 
Italian Operas; and after all he was but a 
creation of our Shakspeare’s brain—a ficti- 
tious merry man transplanted for the nonce 
to the soil of Italy, but of English origin and 
antecedents. 

Loug may the “merry men” of England 
live. There is scarcely a family in London 
without a funny uncle or a brother-in-law 
who is a confirmed wag; no dinner-table is 
complete without a funny story-teller, no 
evening party properly framed without a 
guest essentially facetious. There is always 
one abnormally funny man in the pit ofevery 
theatre, who is a pleasant pestilence, and 
makes laughter contagious, In every crowd 
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waiting for a procession, watching a fire, 


hearing an election speech, your wag is 
unfailingly present ; even the stern board of 
parish officials has its jocular guardian ; the 
county jail has its one turnkey, at least, 
“fond of a joke;” and Mr. Tressels, the 
undertaker, has, I will be bound, more than 
one “comical chap” among his gentlemen in 
black, 

More than this, there is not a dull, ignorant, 
clodhopping little village in England without 
its merry fellow, and traditions of waggish 
men and sayings. Not later than last 
Thursday, sitting on a knoll in a green 
churchyard in Kent, and entertaining myself 
with quiet talk with the gravedigger (who 
must either have read Hamlet, and so “made 
up” for the part, or else have been a direct, 
descendant of Shakspeare’s gravedigger, for 
he was all waistcoats and sententious witti- 
cisms), I had pointed out to me a tombstone, 
which as my informant averred, “ parties had 
come to see,” as far as from the East Injies. 
Perusing it, I found a comfortable inscription 
“to the pleasant memory of Peter Isnell, 
clerk of this parish.” He was a merry man, 
was Peter, for a prodigious number of years, 
the inscription went on to say, and dropped 
down dead, “ going to a wedding,” at a ripe 
old age. A punning rhyming stanza on the 
word “Amen,” which Peter had passed so 
many years of his life in chanting, followed 
this announcement ; but I have forgotten it, 
and neglected to transcribe it, I know the 
epitaph concluded with a statement that the in- 
habitants of the parish had liberally subscribed 
to raise this stone in perpetuation of Peter’s 
“pleasant memory.” I should like to have 
known Peter. There are many more village 
churchyards in England, where similar 
pleasant fellows repose, undisturbed by the 
pattering of the laughing children’s feet, and 
the hoofs of the.clergyman’s cob, browsing 
amongst the graves. And tlfere are many 
alive too, I am glad to say, in quiet little out 
of the way hamlets—merry fellows who come 
with hot faces, in their shirt sleeves into the 
village alehouse on summer afternoons, and 
season the cool ale with jests and pleasant 
sayings. And there are plenty more of 
country people to appreciate these facetious 
villagers living, and epitaphise them dead ; 
cotton, cog-wheels, strikes and lock-outs not- 
withstanding. 

I have lately been dawdling through an 
old book (it is impossible to read one through 
with the fierce thirsty earnestness with which 
youattack a new volume)—a little old, weazen, 
yellow-leaved book, commemorating the 
pleasantries of the remarkably business-like 
and money-making waggish town of “ canny 
Newcastle.” Incompatible as the two first 
qualities would seem with the last, “canny” 
Newcastle possesses them all. Those who 
have the pleasure of numbering among their 
friends some of those worthy fellows with 
the stalwart forms, the gruff voices, the cool 
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heads, the warm hearts, the at first almost 
incomprehensible but afterwards sonorous 
and colloquial dialect, hight Newcastle or 
Newcassel men, will remember what pro- 
digious wags these big Northcountrymen 
were (and are). They will call to mind the 
droll songs delivered in a patois which to the 
Southerner would be Sanscrit ; the jokes of 
the pitmen, the facetious stories of Jemmy 
this, and daft Andrew that. Who has 
not read that delicious yearling of barbarous 
humour, the Bairnsla Fouk’s Annual? I 
have a great respect for Tim Bobbin, for the 
illustrious Pattie Natt, of Manchester, and 
for the Lancashire humorists generally ; 
but for a pre-eminence in sober facetie, and 
sly waggishness, I will decidedly back the 
children of that coaly, merry town of the 
high level bridge. 

Histories and merriments, as the droll 
eontents of my little book are called by the 
binder, for want of a better title, seem to 
have been favourites in Newcastle, from time 
immemorial. To the dozen or two little 
duodecimo pamphlets of which the volume is 
eomposed, there is not one to which a date is 
affixed. They are all printed at Newcastle, 
“in this present year ;” but from internal 
evidence, they would seem to have been 
on eee at uncertain periods during the 
ast century. Moreover, they are all deco- 
rated with wood-cut frontispieces, most hide- 
ously barbarous in design and execution, but 
entitled to reverence and respect, I think, as 
the forerunners of that glorious revival of the 
art of wood-engraving of which William 
Bewick, of Newcastle, (and for Ais dry 
humour see his vignettes and tail-pieces) was 
the pioneer and champion. 

Let us see what the merry men of New- 
castle have to say to us in the “ Whetstone 
for Dull Wits ; a Posie of New and Ingenious 
Riddles, to promote innocent mirth among 
friends:” =~ 

QUESTION : 
“Into this world I came hanging, 
And when from the same I was ‘ganging’ (Very 
canny this !) 
I was bitterly battered and squeezed, 
And then with my blood they were pleased.” 


A most villainous wood-cut, in black and 
white blotches, is appended to this mysterious 
question, representing a battlemented tower 
on one side, a public-house and sign-post on 
the other, aoe in the centre two men in 
eocked hats, holding a long pole athwart a 
machine strongly resembling a guillotine ; 
but the key to the “ Whetstone ” is as oil to 
it, and refreshes our dull wits. Answer: “It 
isa Pippin pounded into cyder.” 

Another wood-cut, representing a blazing 
sun, perfectly black, but supposed by its 
coruscating rays to be blazing like anything ; 
in the left-hand top corner a lattice window, 
détached from any house or other edifice 
whatsoever. Centre,a splodge of shovel form, 
supposed to bea tree. Left centre, a lady- 
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|costume of the period. Right centre, a gen- 
| tleman “ toujours” with a cocked hat, which 
is flying off towards the blazing sun. 
QUERY: 
* Two calves and an ape 
They made their escape 
From one than is worse than a spright, 
They travelled together 
In all sorts of weather, 
But often were put a flight.” 


The answer is somewhat adumbrated: 
“°Tis a man flying from a scolding wife. The 
calves and the ape signifying the calves of 
his legs, and the nape of his neck, which, by 
travelling, were exposed to the weather,” 

“ A man and no man 
Like Fury laid on 
Sir, Green that was drowned in sour 
With Sir, white and black 
He stood to the tack 
Till all of them he did devour.” 

To this follows a woodcut, three latticed 
windows “a l’ordinaire ” our old friend in the 
cocked hat, seemingly bewailing over a clothes- 
basket, and on either side of him, and con- 
siderably larger than his own person a pair 
of shears and a pair of empty galligaskins, 
Then comes this most libellous solution to 
the query. Answer: “’Tis a taylor at din- 
ner, with one dish of cucumbers served up 
with pepper, salt and vinegar.” 

The unhandsome allusion to the sartorial 
profession, and the mean insinuation that he , 
could not afford white popper, are unworthy of 
our otherwise genial friend. 

“Tt hath many eyes 
But never a Nose, 
When down from Skies 
Wind bitterly blows 
And likewise do fall 
Abundance of rain 
It faces them all 
And scorns to complain.” 


Curiously enough, our intimate acquam- 
tance the window is omitted in the illustra- 
tion, for the triumphant answer to the query 
is, “a lattice window.” 

Many other queries are to be found in our 
Whetstone. The querist is remarkably hard 
in every convenient instance upon our useful 
allies the tailors; he puts subtle queries as 
to those whilom Newcastle favourites the 


fighting cocks, men pelted in the pillory, 
horncombs, weavers’ shuttles, the “ feenix 
which is held to live six hundred years,” 
and a “little beast in India called a came- 


leon.” The accomplished engraver too is 
always up to the scratch with his little 
man with the cocked hat ; in one case where 
he with that tricornered article of dress is 
beating violently two other little men (with- 
out cocked hats) who are lying on the ground, 
all along in one piece, he is made to stand 
for Samson wielding the jaw-bone of the 
ass. We will conclude with two more queries 
which are Neweastle all over, strong, active, 
and determined. 
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“T did see a fight tother day 

A damsel did begin the fray 

She with her daily friend did meet, 

Then standing im the open street : 

She gave such hard and sturdy blows 

He bled ten gallons at the nose 

Yet neither seemed to faint or fall 
Nor gave her no abuse at all.” 


Answer: “It is a Pump.” 
Again— 

“ Ralph Trundle was a jovial blade 
Of mighty courage stout and free, 
And many a worthy match he made 
At once to fight with three times three 
A gets himself within a throng 
And kicks and cuffs ‘em by the ears 
And fairly lays ’em all along 
Though he be short, and he be tall 
As often fairly throws ’em all.” 


Answer: “It is a bowl at ninepins.” No 
doubt, the deseription is accurate enough ; 
but there is a hidden meaning in this. The 
little stout man kicking and cuffing the big 
Goliaths of Gath by the ears and laying them 
“all along” is quite Epic. Some doughty 
little champion must be sub-understood, the 
cock of Newcastle and the terror of the 
adjoining pitmen. 

The “ Poet’s Jests” form another section 
of my canny book: “a collection of pleasant 
and merry conceits ; some of which (as is 
ingenuously observed) are known to be true, 
and the rest may be the like, Newcastle, 
printed in this year.” 

“A poet meeting with some Sergeants of the 
Counter whom he knew, they asked him to drink, 
which he accepted. Then one of them asked him 
whether he would eat? He thankfully said yes. 
So they sent for some roast beef for him, which he 
ate heartily of, heartily crying that they were the 
pillars of the nation; and when he had satisfied 
himself, they desired him to explain his meaning. 
Truly, said he, I did say you were the pillars of the 
nation, but I did mean the catterpillars. At which 
they were greatly amazed.” 


T should say they were. 


“TI, Another poet having the sole of his shoe flat 
loose, went into an house to borrow a knife to cut 
it off, where he met with one of his acquaintance, 
who asked him how his body did. Truly, said the 
poet, my body is in a good condition, but I am 
afraid I shall lose my sole. At which his friend was 
amazed, and wished him not to despair. With 
these words the poet held up his foot and showed 
him his sole, at which he laughed heartily, and 
made him drink for his gest’s sake.” 

This is all very melancholy. The ragged 
poet, and the careless friend who makes him 
drink for his jest’s sake. How could you 
relieve so diverting a vagabond but by making 
him drink. Who was the poet I wonder! 
Johnson perhaps, Savage very likely. 

“XXI. A gentleman was once committed to the 
Tower, being again enlarged, was walking along, and 
a beggar that knew him followed him and begged 
heartily of him, saying, Sir, you know that you and 
T have been in all the prisons in London. You are 
an impudent lying rogue, says the gentleman, for I 
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have never been in any but the Tower, 
says he, and I have been in all the rest.” 


It is not stated whether the gentleman 
relieved the beggar or not, Perhaps like the 
poet’s friend he made him drink for his jest. 

Here is a very knotty jest: 


A moneyless man, who was almost choked with 
thirst, went into a cookshop and called for twelve 
penny loaves, which were brought him, but he 
wanted drink more than victuals, and called for a 
penny pot of drink, and gave the drawer a penny 
loaf for it, and so he did fill his thirst with twelve 
pennyworth of drink, was fully satisfied, and gave 
for every penuyworth of drink a pennyworth of 
bread ; so being pretty well filled, up he gets, and is 
going away. Nay stay, says the cook, who pays for 
your drink? Why, says he, did I not give you a 
pennyworth of bread for every pennyworth of drink. 
Ay! but who pays for the bread then? Why, says 
he, have you not your bread again ?” 


O, Sir, 


There are many other excellent jests told 
of a “crafly fellow over head and ears in 
debt,” a “ gentleman that used to be smart in 
repartees,” a “drunkard having but one of 
his eyes left with drinking,” a“ soldier whose 
chance it was to be travelling through Cam- 
bridgeshire on a dark night,” a “certain 
country justice,” and other facetious charac- 
ters. I notice, however that the Editor 
rather unhandsomely abandons the poets 
at the very outset of the volume—probably 
thinking his readers might be disgusted 
with the two first samples of the children 
of Parnassus. He devotes himself instead 
to a record of the waggeries committed by, 
or more frequently committed upon, “a gen- 
tleman from Scotland,” a “Scots Lord,” an 
“honest Highlander walking along Holborn 
with a broadsword,” or the much saying and 
suffering “Teague,” or Irishman. There is 
also a notable story of a “parson and a 
clerk having a mind for a whet before ser- 
vice,” which, inasmuch as it is a very old 
Joe indeed, the writer of this has heard 
frequently told at decorous dinner tables as 
applied to parsons of the present day. 

“ Cambridge Jests, being Wit’s recreation, 
printed at Newcastle in this present year,” 
unknown,—lI wish sincerely I could produce 
the marvellous frontispiece, representing the 
town of Cambridge—is full of stories about 
“merry young Cambridge Gentlemen,” who 
appear at that time to have far surpassed 
their Oxonian brethren in waggishness. The 
compilation, however, is not consistent, for 
the jests diverge from Alma Mater to a 
“young fellow in Flanders,” a “priest in 
Catalonia,” a “rich vintner in London,” 
and a “country fellow praying devoutly 
before an image of St. Lop” (?) 

We must enter our protest, too, against 
the introduction inte a selection professing 
to treat of Cantabrigian jests, of anecdotes 
of a “condemned person riding up Holbourn 
Hill in a cart,” “a gentleman in Burgundy,” 
and “that excellent poet Virgil.” On Cam- 
bridge jests follow “the puzzle: a short collec- 
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tion of five hundred conundrums, necessary to “ Before that Gillian was quite well, 

devote the spleen and melancholy with young And her did soundly baste. 

and old people.” In the puzzle we are asked Oh! had the old man longer staid 

why “quartering of places and pensions is Till she _ a yg td 

so unsatisfactory ;” “How B. W. came to si oe aad ae - t sai 

ride in a chariot,” and “Why the people ee a 

smoak the fresh boughs that are put into| Gillian’s career appears after this to have 

the chimney.” been one dismal course of villainy and “ bang- 
A collection of choice cookery receipts,|ing.” She was “banged” for baking the 

toujours printed at Newcastle in this present | children’s clothes in the oven, when at ser- 

year, diversifies the more facetious contents | vice with a farmer’s wife. She was “ banged 

of the “histories and merriments ;” but the | piteously,” for frying pancakes at unseemly 

gem of this Newcastle coronal of canniness| times; she was “banged,” and thrown down 

is the “Pleasant and delightful history of| stairs by her master for an accident which 

the unfortunate Daughter, set forth in two| happened to her while cutting the children’s 

parts.” The prologue to this humorous yet} meat on a trencher, and which is thus apolo- 

tragical poem is succinct, but eloquent : getically related, 


“The unfortunate son you have had before, “ Now they shall understand 
Accept the daughter and then no more.” What happened suddenly 
; Let none at Gillian scoff 

The unfortunate daughter’s name was For sure ‘twas not her will 


Gillian, frequently: abbreviated in the pro- To cut the boys’ two fingers off 
gress of the poem into Jill, and a near Her humour to fulfil.” 
relative, we suspect, of the Jill who went up Th 
a? a ; us ends the first canto of the Unfortunate 

the hill eae meee “s a —_ Daughter; in the second part Gillian is 
der? ed aa - d eal ane ta spoken of as “ Gillian, that fine girl, the glory 
— a ei = - g! *l . all dh >i lof the land, daughter unto William Pearl.” 
c Saw “ se eed ee tes “s - his Her glory and her fineness, however, only 

ee ames %o 418! brought her into shame and sorrow. Wearied 
face ;” though so young (four years of age) al thew iohene 
she was “bold enough to call her mistress : 
fool.” “ She then resolved to seek her fortune 
Did ask her father leave, 
And every day did importune 


. And nothing else did crave 
Che cast the ester door on him, To make her fortune she must go 


And alusost killed her da4.” To range the world all round 


She burned her schoolfellows’ books, if Her father williug was thereto 
their looks displeased her. She ran away And gave her twenty pound. 
from home, after her father’s cellar misad-| We cannot sufficiently praise the liberality 
venture, justly thinking, if he should revive|of the venerable William Pearl; but we 
that she would be “banged.” As she was! must be pardoned if we entertain a suspicion 
running through the park she fell into the | that William was actuated by a strong desire 
well, and would have been drowned, as/to get rid of Gillian for good and all, and it 
Gillian “herself can testify.” The keeper|was that caused him to open his purse so 
took her home to her father. widely, 
= . “ The unfortunate daughter was speedil 
ene poy al ” knocked down, and robbed of her little all 
; ; 
He thought his daughter for to keep, she was subsequently accused of stealing 
But knocked the keeper down.” gold and silver plate, and cast into jail, 


and as “’siz d i lid d ar,” 
Thinking that he had killed the keeper, wean tn aeauh tes af ne henna” 


Gillian’ : = was in great fear of being hanged. She 
eee ya was constrained to “ run away | was however liberated, and married a worthy 
with mig 


t and main.” Gillian thought to | shepherd who had been left by his uncles the 


* Her father went down the cellar trim 
His fortune was so bad, 


revive the keeper with aquavite, but gave | liberal provision of five hundred pounds a 


him aquafortis instead, which very nearly! year, It is now recorded of Gillian that she 
poisoned him, but though he did not die, the eee . — * 


undutiful conduct of Gillian grieved her| ra is Sake 
father to the heart. As for that young lady, in her silk gown 


the fear of punishment had induced her to Sateen enieneaere 
> me « She never is without a crown 
commit suicide ; 


To spend among her friends.” 
By this time Gill herself had h d soo oi 
Upon a rafter high eet Alas ! she had soon to say, “Dum felix eris 


To save herself from being “ banged” roultos numerabis amicos ;” the shepherd hap- 
For all her villany. pens to ascertain some particulars of her 
Her father saved her life, ’tis said former misconduct, and being a shepherd of 
He cut her down in haste,” strict morality, forthwith turned her out of 
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doors. She now turned pedlar, selling 
“points and pins,” and occasionally crying 
“Maids, have you any coney-skins.” The 
end of her career was fast approaching. She 
turned fortune-teller ; 


“And something leaned to cutpurse of quick hand.” 


For one “Sim,” whose surname is not stated, 
| she undertook to secure the affections of 
“Mistress Annis Low.” Failing in this, the 
ungallant Sim called her witch, “beat her 
then with all his might,” (a reminiscence of 
her early bangings) and tore her hair out by 
handsful. After kicking her piteously in 
addition, the ruffian took his departure. 
And now comes the catastrophe of this most 
moving of epics. It is sudden, it is terrible, 
but it is not very clear ; 
“ Ashame of all such arts, quoth Gill, 

In vain I make my moan, 

Shall I be fortune teller still 

And cannot tell my own. 

With that she stepped aside 

Not thinking any ill, 

And there came one in height of pride 

And did poor Gillian kill.” 


| Who was “one in height of pride?” 

and how did he kill Gillian ? 
| In the “Northern Garland,” printed at 
| Newcastle in this present year, we have “The 
| lifeand death of Sir Hugh of the Grime,” 
| the “ Blythesome Wedding,” the “Sporting 
| Haymakers,” “Sawney and Teague,” and 
| half-a-score more old ballads which you may 
| hear roared forth to this day in North Country 
| alehouses. Sir Hugh of the Grime was a 
great character. 


“ As it befel upon a time 
About Midsummer of the year 
Every man was tart of his crime 
For stealing the Lord Bishop's mare 
The Good Lord Screw saddled a horse 
And rid after him for some time 
Before he got over the Moss 
There he was aware of Sir Hugh of the Grime.” 


Why 


The knightly horse-stealer, as some of our 
readers may. have heard before, was van- 
| quished to the good Lord Screw, and with 
| the assistance of ten yeomen, who came 
through the moss, captured and conveyed to 
| “Garland Town,’ where the good Lord 
| Bishop, sitting as judge in his own cause, 
condemned him to be hanged; and, not- 
withstanding the intercession of “Lord 
Bowles,” and “good Lady Ward,” hanged 
was Sir Hugh accordingly. ‘This fine old 
border ballad was otherwise known as 
Johnny Armstrong. 

Newcastle, and this “present year,” are 
yet rich in “ Histories and Merriments,” but 
I can do little else than enumerate them. 
There is the “merry piper,” being the second 
part of the “Friar and the Boy”—the 
further progress of Jack’s frolicsome in- 
trigues, full of mirth and reception. Jack’s 
exploits were principally devoted to the 
annoyance of his step-mother, who had 
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used him cruelly. There is a gorgeous his- 


tory of Jack Horner, containing not only the 
Christmas pie-eating performances of that 
young gentlemen, but also his “witty tricks 
and pleasant pranks which he played from 
his youth to his riper years;” how he 
“frightened the poor taylor for cabbagin 
cloth out of his livery coat ;” how he “ serve 
six fidlers ;” how he “slew a monstrous giant,” 
and at last came to marry aknight’s daughter. 

There, in this “ canny ” book, is to be found 
the “ Welsh Traveller,” or the unfortunate 
Welshman ; the “History of Adam Bell, 
Clim of the Clough, and William of Cloudes- 
dale ;” the curious old story of “ Ambrose 
Gwynnett,” and finally, a “ Relation of the 
Surprising Adventures of Houran Banow, a 
Turkish Merchant, as related by himself 
before the Great Mogul.” From one ot 
Houran Banow’s adventures I find has been 
taken the plot and incidents of the farce of 
the “Illustrious Stranger,” in which we all 
remember the inimitably humorous per- 
formance of Mr. Harley. 

With the surprising adventures of Houran 
Banow, I shut up my canny little Newcastle 
book. 


CHIPS. 


PRIMOGUET. 

Tue departure of the French fleet from 
the harbour of Brest has been nearly as in- 
teresting an event to the English as the 
sailing of our own fleet from Spithead. 
Several magnificent vessels of war were towed 
out into the open sea by a steamer named the 
Primoguet. Among them were the-ninety- 
gun ship, the Jean Bart, and afterwards the 
glorious ninety-gun ship, the Duguesclin. 
Almost every one knows who Jean Bart, the 
famous sailor of Dunkirk, was, and most people 
who have crossed the Channel in that direction 
have seen the gallant French hero’s bust set u 
in the principal square of that somewhat dull, 
but very important maritime town; and as 
for the Breton hero Duguesclin, he is as well 
known as the Black Prince himself; but in 
England, very few, when they read the name 
given to the steamer of four hundred horse- 
power which has done so much useful ser- 
vice, can tell who Primoguet was. 

Primoguet was a gallant captain of Brittany, 
who defended the fleet from the attacks of 
the English, at the time when Henry the 
Eighth of England, joined with the Emperor 
Maximilian of Austria, was on bad terms with 
Louis the Twelfth of France, who had united. 
the province of Brittany to the mother- 
country, by his marriage with the Duchess 
Anne, widow of his predecessor, Charles the 
Eighth. ; 

Anne, Duchess of Brittany, came into 
ossession of her sovereignty at the age of 
ourteen ; she was full of spirit, courage, and 

dignity, as well as beauty and accomplish- 
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ments, and had a firm will and dauntless 
mind, but she was too weak to contend 
against France, and was foreed to become 
twice the queen of the country to which she 
brought Brittany as her dower. She adored 
her Breton home and her Breton people, and 
was proud of the power of her navy: to her 
may be ascribed the honour of having first 
furnished a navy to France ; and she it was 
who, at her own expense, built some of the 
finest ships which had ever appeared in the 
French seas, her husband, Louis the Twelfth, 
being straitened in his means in consequence 
of the expenses of his Italian wars, for he was 
busy at this time in conquests over the 
Venetians, the Milanese, and the P 

The Queen had instituted an order for ladies, 
called the Cordeliére, which was famous in 
her time, for several reasons: the chief was, 
that no lady could be admitted into it whose 
character did not stand on the very highest 
pinnacle of female excellence, for Amne of 
Brittany had so purified the eourt during her 
two reigns, that such virtue and propriety 
was never before known in France as during 
her time ; and to be one of her maids of honour 
was enough to prove that lions, according to 
an ancient belief, would at once lie down tame 
at the feet of these Unas. All the nobles of 
the period strove, and clamoured, and peti- 
tioned to be allowed to choose wives from 
amongst this band of beautiful perfections, 
and it was Queen Anne who regulated all the 
marriages of her ladies of the Cordeliére. 

The word was a talisman throughout 
France ; and even now, carved on many a 
palace wall at Amboise, at Tours, at Loches, 
and elsewhere, may be seen the Queen’s cog- 
nisance, as famous in its way as the salamander 
of Francis the First. When, therefore, Anne 
commanded one of the most magnificent and 
powerful vessels that had ever been built in 
the docks of Brest, to be sent forth to aid her 
husband’s navy, she christened it “La Cor- 
deliére,” and gave the command of it to one of 
her chief captains, the bold and gallant 
Breton, Herué Primoguet. 

The English had been committing many 
wanton ravages on the coast, and hitherto the 
French fleet, commanded by a celebrated 
captain named Prégent, had vainly sought 
to chastise them, although they had ventured 
far into the English seas with the hope and 
intention of doing so. The English admiral, 
and his ships—elated with success—came 
boldly down upon his adversaries, and it was 
then that Captain Primoguet and his gallant 
Cordeliére first encountered him: a despe- 
rate engagement ensued, but the English 
vessels were numerous, and the Cordeliére 
and her companions, could not stand against 
so many, and were unwillingly obliged to 
sail away, pursued hotly by the English 
admiral to the very entrance of the bay of 
Brest. 

Primoguet was deeply mortified at this, and 
swore that, as soon as his vessels were re- 
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paired, he would lead them fovch again, and 
either bring the English admiral’s ship, the 
Regent, prisoner into port, or perish in the 
attempt. 

It was on St. Laurence’s day, in the 
year fifteen hundred and thirteen, that 
Primoguet sailed out of port, directing his 
course to where he hoped to find the Re- 
gent, which he was not long in doing. No 
sooner did the two fleets come in sight of 
each other, than they prepared for a despe- 
rate affray. There was, however, a great 
inequality in the forces; for the French had 
but twenty vessels, all small, except the 
Cordeliére ;! and the English had no less 
than eighty, most of them of infinitely larger 
size. This, however, did not deter the 
French from attacking ; and it soon became 
known that the English admiral was so 
severely wounded that he was carried away 
and landed on the English coast, where he 
shortly afterwards died of the injuries he had 
received. The combat went on more furiously 
than ever, and several English vessels were 
disabled or sunk; at length the Regent, 
and the Cordeliére approached each other 
near enough to grapple. The crews of both 
vessels fought with the utmost fury, but at 
length that of the Regent, finding that 
there was no other hope of saving their ship, 
from their topmast cast fire into the Cor- 
deliére, which almost instantly burst into 
flames. 

The French sailors, seeing that there was 
no possibility of extinguishing the fire, and 
aware that there was no other chance for 
life, threw themselves into the sea in the 
hope of escaping by swimming ; but Cap- 
tain Primoguet,—resolving that, if his gal- 
lant Cordeliére must be destroyed, the 
Regent should share her fate, — turned 
the burning side of his vessel to the wind in 
such a manner that the flames must reach 
the enemy. This terrific manceuvre took 
effect, and both ships were enveloped in the 
same conflagration. 

In sight of the rest of the fleet, whose 
hostilities were suspended as they gazed m 
agonised commiseration on this terrible cata- 
strophe, the vessels burnt on to the water's 
edge. Primoguet lingered as long as possible 
on the topmast head, till, finding it givin 
way, he cast himself, “all armed as he was, 
says the historian, D’Argentré, “into the 
boiling sea, and was drowned in spite of all 
efforts to save him, his heavy armour pre- 
venting his swimming.” 


THE ROVING ENGLISHMAN. 
THE CADL 


Tae Canr is an august apparition, and I 
sit in a kiosch or summer-house, which over- 
looks the sea, conversing with him. We are 
having one of those dear dreamy conversa 
tions that I used to love in old time, when I 
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lived among the quaint and simple scholars! are put utterly to shame by my august com- 
of pleasant Germany. But I think the con-| panion. The silence is not awkward or un- 


yersation of the Cadi is still more quaint 
and simple. There is a delightful and child- 
like gravity about it which refreshes and 
improves me as [ listen. 


4 me deseribe the Cadi. He is a tall) 


fair man, beautiful as the hero of an Eastern 
tale. He wears a snow-white turban on his 
head, and flowing robes, of a texture at once 
rich and delicate. I am sorry, upon the 
whole, that the Cadi wears the British shoe, 
because I think he would look better in 
Turkish slippers. I would rather not look at 
his feet therefore ; my eyes repose with much 
greater pleasure on the chaplet of amber 
beads which he is playing with; and on his 
dignified and manly beard. His face wears 
an expression of habitual good humour, and 
there is that general sunny openness about it 
which bespeaks a clear conscience. If I were 
aprisoner I should like to be judged by the 
Cadi, for I am sure that his judgment would 
be tempered with mercy. I think you might 
believe in the Cadi’s word as implicitly as in 
that of the best gentleman in Europe. I feel 
instinctively that he is incapable of anything 
tricky or vulgar. There is something at once 
simple and grand about the man. He com- 
mands immediate friendship and respect from 
all who know him. 

One of the Cadi’s attendants has refilled 
our pipes, and he presents them silently with 
his hand upon his heart. He presents the 
Cadi his pipe first, according to the custom of 
the East ; but the Turkish gentleman smiles 
| amute apology to me as he takes it, amd does 
not place it to his lips until I am served. Then 
| a3 we sink back luxuriously in our cushions, 
and the westerly breezes come trooping in 
through the open window, the Cadi requests 
that I will “be at large.” Thisis a Turkish 
| manner of telling me to make myself at home, 
and I take it as such. 

I now inform the Cadi that I called on him 
afew days since, and was so unlucky as not 
to find him at home. I merely say this by 
way of commencing the conversation. But 
the open brow of the Cadi looks quite 
troubled, and he tells me that when he re- 
turned and found I had called in his absence, 
the circumstance had the same effect upon 
him as “a second deluge ;” for the Cadi, like 
all Turks of the higher class is as grand in 

guage as in his person. I am not 
~~ prepared for this view of the case on 

e part of my host, and I assure him that the 
regret should be on my side, but he stoutly 
adheres to his former opinion, and repeats it 
several times with the utmost gravity. 

So we sit silent for a few minutes, looking 
out towards the sea, which is spread beneath 
us; for the Turks do not love idle prattlers. 
Discourse with them is too grave an affair to 
be entered on lightly. I know this, and inhale 
my pipe with great dignity; though I am 
aware that my utmoat efforts in this particular 





pleasant : itis merely Turkish. There is the 
utmost good will and desire to prolong the 
interview by all polite means on both sides ; 
and the Cadi is merely thinking how he shall 
nrake himself most agreeable. 

At last we see a little boat tossed rather 
roughly on the waves out at sea; but it is 
pulled by a stout fisherman, and makes its 
way gallantly. This leads to a discourse on 
Turkish caiques in general ; and I ask the 
Cadi if he does not think them dangerous in 
rough weather. The Cadi says that they 
are indeed dangerous, and to support this 
opinion he tells me one of those sententious 
stories in which all Orientals more or less 
delight, 

“Once upon a time,” says the Cadi, settling 
himself in his cushions, and laying down his 
jewelled pipe, “one of our sultans was crossing 
that very seain a bark as frail as yonder one. A 
storm arose, and his Highness growing fright- 
ened nearly overturned the boat by the abrapt- 
ness of his movements. ‘ Peace, fool!’ said the 
boatman at last, and addressing the sultan 
with a stern countenance, ‘seest thou not 
I have three kings to wrestle with; the 
winds, the waves, and thee j—but thou hast 
ears, and therefore I bid thee to be still.’” 
The Cadi assured me that the Sultan was so 
delighted with the fearless wit of the boat- 
man, that he immediately made him Capitan 
Pasha or High Admiral—and he was beheaded 
shortly afterwards m due course. 

Then we are again at peace until after 
a fragrant cup of unsweetened coffee, when 
I ask the Cadi if he has had much professional 
business lately. He says yes, and adds that 
it has been chiefly with the Greeks, who have 
grown very troublesome. He shakes his head 
doubtingly, when he speaks of that people, 
and he fears that there is nothing good to be 
done with them. “I am like a certain 
father,” says the Cadi, again illustrating his 
opimion by an anecdote, “who had three sons, 
My eldest always tells me the truth : he is 
the Osmanli. My second always tells me 
falsehoods: he is the Zingari, or the Bulga- 
rian ; and when I have to deal with either of 
these I know how to act, but my third son 
tells me sometimes truth and sometimes false~ 
hood : he is made up of cunning, and deceives 
me always. He is the Greek, and I never 
know how to treat him.” 

Iam anxious to know the opinion of an 
honest Turk about the Tanzimat, and I take 
the present opportunity of putting the ques- 
tion fairly to the Cadi. I am glad when he 
answers unhesitatingly that it has done good. 
He says that there is nothing new in the 
Tanzimat ; it merely provides that those laws 
to whieh violent men had not attended suffi- 
ciently, shall be earried out—nothing more. 
It merely enforces the spirit of the true law 
of the Prophet, which was that all men 
should do unto others as they would be done 
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by. I tell the Cadi that this is also briefly 
the spirit of the Christian law and then 
we doze away in the same passive state of 
good-will as before, until the Cadi sends for 
some sherbet, which freshens us up again. 

I mention in a cursory manner that we do 
not appreciate sherbet properly in Britain ; 
and the Cadi smiles as he pronounces the word 
“Wine?” in an interrogative form. “No,” 
I answer ; “beer is I think, upon the whole, 
our national drink.” ‘The Cadi grows suddenly 
expansive: he has tasted it—it fizzes, and 
has a pungent, pleasant taste. He would like 
to have some more, but vulgar people would 
think it a scandal if he were to send to Smyrna 
for some, though bottled beer was by no means 
forbidden in the Koran. Perhaps I think 
inwardly, because it had not been invented ; 
but I do not communicate this reflection to 
the Cadi. On the contrary I resolve privately 
to send him half my stock of bitter ale that 
evening. I am not sure that he does not 
divine this intention, for he turns the con- 
versation on tobacco, and says that he has 
lately received some of a very fine sort from 
Constantinople, and he would like my opinion 
upon its merits. The Cadi, in his smiling 
way, I see, has been making a bargain; so I 
shall find a small leather bag waiting for 
me when I get home, and :ts fragrance will fill 
the house. This will be the Cadi’s tobacco. 

Now I must think about going, and I make 
a preliminary observation to this effect. The 


Cadi says that “he hopes to see me with grey 


moustaches.” He means that he wishes me 
long life. -But, seeing me look puzzled, he 
adds—sliding again into one of those dear 
sententious stories—* This is a Turkish com- 
pliment. But there was once a wit, who, 
seeing a certain sultan go forth to prayer, 
cried out, May your Highness and I live to 
see your brother’s son a greybeard. The 
sultan inquired what he meant, and the fool 
replied: Your brother has yet to be born. 
He musi be twenty years old before he has a 
son, and that son must be fifty before he is 
grey ; therefore I am wishing your Highness 
2 reign of seventy years, and that I may live 
to witness it.” The Cadi’s story had the good 
old eastern conclusion ; and he assured me 
that the sultan immediately raised his inge- 
nious subject to the highest offices in the state. 
I wish there were more Turks like the Cadi. 


BRITONS IN TURKEY. 


I am in Mytilene, a small European 
colony ; the principal occupation of my few 
companions and myself, is waiting for the 
boats which touch here on their way 
between Smyrna and Constantinople. We 
are great politicians; but have been lately 
much surprised at the conduct of several of 
the European potentates, to whom we believe 
that we could furnish much useful advice. 
Like all small communities we have a notable 
talent for prophesying the events which never 
happen, and we are obliged to console our- 
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selves with the reflection that the events 
which we foresaw might have occurred—had 
things turned out as we expected. We are 
also fond of the marvellous, and love to re. 
late circumstances which did never happen. 
We seem to me to live in a strange far-away 
atmosphere, which is now —— passing 
from the whole world like the dim misty 
vapours which fly at the approach of morn- 
ing. We are in an enchanted sleep, and 
dwell in the world of dreams rather than in 
the waking life of the busy times over the 
water. We are but a few hours from the 
quick world of Smyrna and Constantinople, 
and if ever they send us a newspaper ora 
printing-press, or a lawyer, our repose will 
be broken. ven three young doctors who 
have just finished their education in France 
have begun to trouble us ; but their efforts have 
been hitherto received with so much dis- 
favour that it is generally hoped they will 
be put down. Thus far, the Hojas and Greek 
chanters of charms effectually exclude them 
from all practice ; so that there is reason fora 
belief that they may be even starved out, ifwe 
preserve ourancient institutions a little longer, 

We love to congregate around the bright 
Mangal in winter time, or on our pleasant 
balconies in the soft evenings of summer, 
There, we tell each other tales of pirates, which 
adventurous travellers have brought us from 
theother Greek islands: pirates who have even 
perhaps ventured to plunder the barques ofa 
few poor fishermen on our own coast. Yanni 
Catirgi, the famous robber of Smyrna, was long 
the chief theme of our discourse, and we have 
been sometimes so dismayed by the tales 
of his achievements as to be afraid to go to 
bed. We keep each other in heart, however, 
by the assurance that each of us would be 
prepared with some formidable weapon of 
defence in case of need; also by relating 
fearful stories of our former prowess in 
other places. The doctor of the quarantine 
assures us that, on one occasion, he took such 
a signal vengeance on a small boy whom he 
caught in the act of abstracting his pocket- 
handkerchief, as caused him to exhibit the 
most extraordinary signs of fear and dismay. 
He assures us also that a peculiar manner 
which he has acquired of looking at people, 
has often been sufficient to dismay the boldest 
of his patients, and that he has no doubt it 
would be found equally effectual against an 
enemy. But, notwithstanding these satisfac- . 
tory appearances, there are not wanting some 
of the more prudent among us, who have pro- 
posed to pay a person to go about industri 
ously circulating the rumour that we have been 
very poor ever since our olives were destroyed 
by the cold of eighteen hundred and fifty. He 
is to pretend even to be in want of small 
sums of money on our behalf, but in no 
case to contract a loan, on account of the 
heavy interest which clings to all borrowed 
money in these countries. 

There is a pleasant elderly gentleman, & 
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Greek with whom I chiefly pass my evenings 
when not engaged in these councils. He 
| js one of the forgotten celebrities of a far dif- 
ferent world, and in his youth took a gallant 
t in the Greek War of Independence. Cast 
own by the ungenerous forgetfulness of his 
| countrymen and too proud to reproach them, 
| he talks to me of the old times of Capo 
| D'Istrias and General Church. He remem- 
bers Lord Byron and Mr, Stanhope, as if he 
had parted from them yesterday. When 
once fairly warmed by these memories—and I 
| love to set him on his noble old hobby-horse— 
_ he smokes away at his chibouque with such 
enthusiasm, and I at mine so thoughtfully, 
that we often seem.to fall into a sort of 
cloudy trance. At the end of an hour or 
two the old gentleman appears to fade away. 
Then, clearly from out the mist, are marshalled 
names which will be remembered long, 
the patriot bands of modern Greece ; and 
Byron is again dying, amid the poisonous 
swamps of Missolonghi. Thus do I seem 
| to know, as if I had dwelt among them, the 
men who thought and fought, and wrought— 
for what ? 

We have our wise men and our reprobates. 
There is Kyrios Bamba, who is supposed to 
| possess many extraordinary attainments, and 
a wisdom altogether remarkable ; who says 
| nothing with such dignity as will cause the 
| most indifferent beholder to be impressed 
| with respect and awe. If, after the example 
| of most sages in small places, he keeps his 
| wisdom very much to himself, we are not at 
all disposed to disparage it on that account. 
| Like the rest of mankind we are always ready 
to admire what we do not know; for, with 
the best will in the world, it is perhaps im- 
possible to admire what we do know. 

On the other hand, among the chief of the 
good-for-nothings on whom our little society 
is disposed to look severely, is the car- 
penter, who has been, twice during the past 
| year observed publicly in such a state of 
emotion, from the effects of liquor, as even to 
_ be unsteady on his legs while walking along 

the street. It is true that he has exhibited 
| many signs of contrition, and that he several 
| times took refuge in flight rather than meet 
| the scrutinising glance of Miss Peabody, a 
_ lady with a swift and arrowy sharpness of 
| tongue, lately on a visit from Smyrna to a 
| relative who has married and settled in our 
| little colony. I remember, however—for it 
| Was not more than nine days ago, and at 
about the hour when I am now writing these 
| lines—that is, in the dusk of the evening— 
_ that, the carpenter being ill, I discerned 
| Miss Peabody coming stealthily up the 
street with something hidden under her 
cloak. She stopped at the carpenter’s door 
and knocked softly; but before it was half 
opened she took the something from under her 
cloak and thrust it through the aperture, 
after which she disappeared with great preci- 
pitation lest she should be observed. At first 
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I was disposed to apprehend that she had 
translated one of Dr. Tradvubieds (Dr. T. 
is our Chaplain at Smyrna) sermons into 
Greek for his edification, and had chosen the 
present occasion as a favourable opportunity 
of effecting the carpenter’s reform by those 
means ; but going out in the evening to fulfil 
my duties towards society (which is our 

hrase for taking tea in these parts) I learned 
indirectly that Miss Peabody had_ been 
informed of the carpenter’s illness, and had 
carried him a dish of arrowroot of her own 
making. I afterwards learned also that the 
carpenter, not knowing what to do with it, 
and yet having a great belief in Miss Peabody, 
had supposed that the arrowroot was 
intended to fix together the parts of a little 
work-box which he was making for her, and 
had applied it to this purpose ; but finding 
the composition did not hold as he expected, 
was much confounded. 

I do not know that there is anything else 
about us by which we differ from the great 
family of mankind. I have seen something 
of the world, and I have found men nearly 
alike in all places and conditions. The 
scene and dresses may be different, in a court 
and in a village, but the actors are very much 
the same. 
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THE prayers were made, the benediction 
given, the bells rang out their lusty epitha- 
lamium, and by the law of the Church and 
the law of the land, Charlotte and Robert 
Desborough were henceforth one—one in 
interests, one in life. No chill rights or 
selfish individuality to sow disunion between 
them; no unnatural laws to weaken her 
devotion by offering a traitorous asylum 
against him ; but, united by bonds none could 
break—their two lives welded together, one 
and indivisible for ever—they set their names 
to that form of marriage, which so many 
have signed in hope, to read over for a long 
lifetime of bitterness and despair. Yet what. 
can be more beautiful than the ideal of an 
English marriage! This strict union of 
interests—although it does mean the ab- 
sorption of the woman’s whole life in 
that of the man’s—although it does mean 
the entire annihilation of all her rights, in- 
dividuality, legal existence, and his sole 
recognition by the law—yet how beautiful it 
is in the ideal! She, as the weaker, lying 
safe in the shadow of his strength, upheld by 
his hand, cherished by his love, losing herself, 
in the larger being of her husband : while he, 
in the vanguard of life, protects her from alk 
evil, and shields her against danger, and 
takes on himself alone the strife and the 
weary toil, the danger, and the struggle. 
What a delightful picture of unselfishness and 
chivalry, of devotedness, and manly pro- 
tection ; and what sacrilege to erase so much 
poetry from the dry code of our laws! 


eee 
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Like all newly-married women, this 
woman would have looked with ‘horror 
on any proposition for the revision of the 
legal poem. Liberty would have been de- 
solation to her, and the protection of the 
laws she would have repudiated as implyin 
a doubt of her husband’s faith. She ha 
been taught to believe in men, and to honour 
them ; and she did not wish to unlearn her 
lesson. The profound conviction of their 
superiority formed one of the cardinal points 
of her social creed ; and young hearts are not 


eager to escape from their anchorage of | 


trust. She was a willing slave because she 
was a faithful worshipper ; ; and it seemed to 
her but fit, and right, and natural, that the 
lower should be subservient to the will of 
the higher. For the first few weeks all 
went according to the brightness of her 
belief. The newly-bound epic was written 
in letters of gold,and blazoned im the brightest 
colours of youth, and hope, and love ; ; and 
she believed that the unread leaves 
would continue the story of those already 
turned over, and that the glories of the 
future would be like to the glories of the 
t. She believed as others, ardent and 
ving, have believed; and she awoke, like 
them, when the bitter fruit of knowledge 
was between her lips, and the dead leaves 
of her young hopes strewed the ground 
at her feet. 
The gold of the blazoned book was soon 
tarnished. Its turned leaves told of love, 


certainly ; but of a love whose passion, when | 


it was burnt out, left no friendship or mental 
sympathy to keep alive the pale ashes. On 


the contrary, quarrels soon took the place of | 


fading caresses, and bitter words echoed the 
lost sounds of fond phrases ; no real heart- 
union wove fresh ties in place of the fragile 
bands which burnt like flax in their own fire ; 

but, with the honeymoon died out the affection 
which ought to have lived through the hard 
probation of time, and suffering, and distress. 
it had been a love-mateh, but it was an ill- 
assorted match as well ; and want of sym- 
pathy soon deepened into bitterness, and 
thence fell backward into hatred and disgust. 
The husband was a man of violent temper, 
and held supreme views on marital privileges. 
His wife, young, impassioned, beautiful, and 
clever, was none the less his chattel; and 
he treated her as such. By bitter per- 
sonal experience, he taught her that the 
law which gave him all but uncontrolled 
power over her as his property, was not 
always the duty of the strong to protect 
the weak, but might sometimes—even in 
the hands of English gentlemen—be trans- 
lated into the right of the tyrant to op- 
press the helpless. From high words the 
transition to rough deeds was easy and 
natural. Matters grew gradually worse ; 
quarrels became more bitter and more fre- 
quent, and personal violences increased. 
More than once she was in mortal fear, 





with marks of fingers on her throat, and 
cuts and bruises on her head; more than 
once relations interposed to save her from 
further violence. In these quarrels perhaps 
she was not wholly blameless. The rash 
passion of a high-spirited girl was not the 
temper best suited to such a husband's 
wife. Less imaginative and less feeling, she 
might have better borne the peculiar mode 
of showing displeasure to which he resorted; 
and had she been of a lower organisation, she 
might have gained more power over a man 
who did not appreciate her intellect, or the 
beauty ofherrichnature. As it was—he, too 
violent to control his temper on the one side: 
she, too rash and eager to conceal her pain 
and disgust on the other—their unhappiness 
became public, and by its very publicity 
seemed to gain in strength. Friends inter- 
fered, many thronging about her ; some, to 
advise patience ; some, resolution ; some, to 


appeal to her wifely love, and others to her | 
woman’s dignity; and she, halting between | 


the two, now consented to endure, and now 
resolved to resist. 
a sad unhinged manner; outbreaks con- 
tinually occurring, followed by promises of 
reformation and renewed acts of forgiveness; 
but no solid peace established, and no 


real wish to amend. Once she left the | 


house, after a long and angry scene, during 
which he struck her, and that with no gentle 
hand either ; and she would not return until 
heart-broken petitions and solemn enga 
ments touched her woman’s pity, and chan 
her anger into sorrow. She thought, too, of her 
own misdeeds ; ; magnified the petty tempers 
and girlish impertinences which had been 
punished so severely; took herself to task, 
while the tears streamed from her dark 
eyes and steeped the black hair hanging on 
her neck, until at last imagination and repent 
ance weighed down the balance of evil on her 
own side. And then he was her husband !—the 
father of her children, and once her lover 
80 beloved! We all have faults, and we all 
need pardon, she thought ; and so she forgave 
him, as she had done before, and returned 
submissively to his house. This was what 
the Ecclesiastical law calls condonation. And 
by this act of love and mercy she deprived 
herself of even the small amount of protection 
afforded by the law to English wives of the 
nineteenth century. 


They had now three children who made . 


up the sole summer time of her heart. 
Only those who know what sunshine 
the love of young and innocent children 
creates in the misty darkness of an unhappy 
life, can appreciate her love for hers— 
three bright, noble, boys. How she loved 
them! How ‘passionately and how tenderly! 
Their lisping voices charmed away her griefs, 
and their young bright eyes and eager 
love made her forget that she had ever cause 
For their sakes she 
Her love for 


for regret or fear. 
endeavoured to be patient. 


{Conducted by | 


So, things went on in | 


| 
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them was too strong to be sacrificed even to 
her outraged womanhood; and that she 
might remain near them, and caress them, 
and educate them, she bore her trials now 
coming fast and thick upon her, with for- 
bearance, if not with silence, 

But, matters came at last to a climax ; 
though sooner and on different grounds 
than might have been expected. She 
and her husband parted on a trivial ques- 
tion of itself, but with grave results: a 
mere dispute as to whether the children 
should accompany their mother on a visit to 
one of her brothers, who was avowedly 
(very extraordinary that he should be 
so, after the married life she had led !) 
unfriendly to her husband. It was at last 
decided that they should not go, and after a 
bitter struggle. Far more was involved in 
this question than appears on the surface; 
her right to the management of her sons, 
even in the most trifling matters, was the 
real point of contention ; the mother was 
obliged to yield, and she went alone; the 
children remaining at home with the father. 
The day after she left, she received a message 
from one of the servants to tell her that 
something was wrong at home; for, the 
children had been taken away, with all their 
clothes and toys, no one knew where. In a 
storm of terror and agony she gave herself 
up to the trace, and at last found out their 
hiding-place. But without any good result. 
The woman who had received them, under 
the sanction of the father, refused to de- 
liver them up to her, and met her prayers 
and remonstrances with imsults and 
sarcasms. She was obliged to return, 
widowed and childless, to her sister’s home 
in the country; like a wounded panther 
tearing at the lance im his side, a fearful 
mixture of love and beauty, and rage and 
despair. It was well that she did return to 
her sister’s house instead of her own home, 
for, her husband, enraged at her persistence 
in visiting her brother against his consent, 
ordered the servants to refuse her admittance 
should she present herself, and “to open the 
house door only with the chain across,” 

After balancing between reconciliation and 
sr me a divorce suit was decided on by 

er husband ; expressly undertaken “ because 
his wife would not return to him.” Bythis suit, 
he attempted to prove that an old friend and 
patron, to whom he owed his present position 
and his former fortune, was the seducer 
of his wife. But, the case broke down; and 
the jury, without leaving their box, gave a ver- 
dict in favour of the defendant: a gentleman 
of known honour and established reputation. 
The crowded court rang with cheers, such as 
it had rarely echoed to before, as the vetdict 
was pronounced; friends in every degree of 
life, old friends and friends hitherto strangers, 
supported her with their warmest sympathy ; 
and if the readiness of the world:in general 
to be kindly honest, and to set right a proved 
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wrong, could have acted directly upon the 
law, or could have essentially served her 
without its aid, she would have had ample 
redress. But it is the peculiar hardship of 
such a case that no aid but the aid of the law 
itself, remote and aloof, can give redress. The 
feelings may be soothed, but the wrongs 
remain. 

And now began the most painful part of the 
sad epic, whose initiatory hymns had glided 
into a dirge: a dirge for ruined hopes and 
wasted youth, for a heart made desolate, and 
a home destroyed ; a dirge for the shattered 
household gods and the fleetings of the fond 
visions of her heart. 

The shit was ended, and the law had pro- 
nounced the accused wife innocent. But the 
law also pronounced the innocent mother 
a a oo to her own children. 

y were the father’s property ; absolutel 
and entirely. He placed them with his 
sister, a lady who shared his propensity for 
corporeal punishment ; and who flogged the 
eldest child, a sensitive and delicate boy of 
six years old, for receiving and reading a 
letter from his mother. “‘To impress on his 
memory,” she said, “that he was not to 
receive letters from her”! The yet younger 
was stripped naked and chastised with a 
riding-whip. Yet the law held back these 
children from their mother’s love, and 
gave them to the charge of those who 
thought their education fitly carried on 
by such means. Time passed, and still ’ 
the quarrel and the separation continued. 
By a small alteration in this same law 
of ours — this idol made by our hands, 
then deified and worshipped— she was 
at length permitted to see her boys. But 
only at stated times, and at certain hours, 
and in the coldest manner. It was her 
husband’s privilege to deny her all ma- 
ternal intercourse with her sons, and he 
stretched his privi to the utmost. 
No touch of pity dissolved the iron bars of 
the law, and no breath of mercy warmed 
the breast of the husband and master. 
Against the decree of the law, what was the 
protesting ery of nature? A hollow whistling 
among the reeds of a sandy waste, which no 
man heeded—which no voice answered. 

Years trailed wearily on. Long years of 
taming down her proud heart, lader almost 
beyond its strength; leng years of battle 
with the wild sorrow of her childless life ; 
long years when the mother’s soul stood 
in the dark valley of death where no 
light and no hepe were. But the criminal 
law swept on the beaten track, and no 
one stopped to ask over whose heart 
this great car of our Juggernaut passed. 
The mother—she to whom Gop has dele- 
gated the care of her young—she on whom 
lie shame and dishonour if she neglect ‘this 
duty for any self-advantage whatsoever ; 
she,—a man’s wife, and a man’s lawful 
chattel,— had no right te those who had 
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lain beneath her heart, and drunk of her 
life. The law in this respect is now changed ; 
mainly, because this sufferer laboured hard 
to show its cruelty. The misery inflicted 
upon her maternal love will be endured by 
no other English mother. 

Pecuniary matters came in next, as 
further entanglement of this miserable 
web. _ By the marriage settlements a cer- 
tain sum of money had been secured to 
the children; the principal of which, 
neither the husband nor his creditors 
could touch. It belonged to the children 
and the mother, emphatically and exclu- 
sively. After many years of separation, the 
husband applied to his wife for her consent to 
his raising a loan on this trust-fund for the 
improvement of his estate. She promised 
that consent, if he, on his part, would execute 
a deed of separation, and make her a certain 
allowance for life. Hitherto she had mainly 
supportéd herself by authorship. After the 
demur of reducing the allowance she pro- 
posed, the agreement was entered into; and 
she then gave her consent that a loan should 
be raised on the trust-fund for her husband’s 
sole advantage. She received in exchange 
a deed drawn up and signed by a lawyer 
and her husband, securing her the stipulated 
five hundred pounds a year for life. Three 
years after, her mother died, and the husband 
inherited the life-interest of his wife’s por- 
tion from the father. At the same time 
a legacy of almost five hundred a year, 
carefully secured from her husband by 
every legal hindrance possible, fell to her 
also from her mother, When her husband 
knew of this legacy, he wrote to her, telling 
her that he would not now continue his 
former allowance, which had been secured, 
as she believed, by solemn legal agree- 
ment. She obj to this novel manner 
of benefiting by a legacy; and refused 
to entertain the proposition of a reduc- 
tion. Her husband quietly told her that 
she must either consent to his terms, or 
receive nothing ; when she urged the agree- 
ment, he answered her with the legal poetic 
fiction “ that, by law, man and wife were one, 
and therefore could not contract with each 
other.” The deed for which she had ex- 
changed her power over the trust-fund was a 
mere worthless piece of paper. 

This shameful breach of contract was fol- 
lowed by another law suit, where judgment 
Was given-in open court, to the effect not 
only that the agreement in her behalf, signed 
by her husband and a legal witness, was 
valueless according to that stanza of the 
marriage idyl which proclaims that man 
and wife are one—not only that she had 
no claim on the allowance of five hundred 
a year—but that her husband could also 
seize every farthing of her earnings, and 
demand as his own the copyrights of her 
works and the sums paid for them. No 
deed of separation had been executed 
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between them, and mo divorce could be sued 
for by her. For, she had once condoned or 
pardoned her husband, and had so shut her- 
self out from the protection of the laws. 

And all this is in the laws ; the laws which 
throw a woman helplessly on the mercy of her 
husband, make no ways of escape and build 
no cities of refuge for her, and deliberate} 
justify her being cheated and entrapped, 
All these are doings protected and allowed 
by our laws—and men stand by and say, 
“Tt is useless to complain, The laws must 
be obeyed. It is dangerous to meddle with 
the laws!” 

This is a true story ; those whorun may read 
it—have read it more than once, perhaps, be- 
fore now. As an exemplification of some of the 
gravest wrongs of women, and as a proof 
how much they sometimes need protection 
even against those whose sworn office it is to 
cherish and support them, it is very note- 
worthy, indeed, in this country of Great 
Britain. Surely there is work waiting to be 
done in the marital code of England! Surely 
there are wrongs to be redressed and reforms 
to be made that have gone too long unmade! 
Surely we have here a righteous quarrel with 
the laws—more righteous than many that 
have excited louder cries. 

Justice to women. No fanciful rights, 
no unreal advantages, no preposterous escape 
from womanly duty, for the restless, loud, 
and vain; no mingling of women with the 
broils of political life, nor opening to them 
of careers which nature herself has pro- 
nounced them incapable of following; no 
high-flown assertion of equality in kind ; but 

justice. The recognition of their 

wality as wives, the recognition of 
their natural rights as mothers, the per- 
mission to them to live by their own 
honourable industry, untaxed by the legal 
Right and moral Wrong of any man to claim 
as his own that for which he has not 
wrought—reaping where he has not sown, 
and gathering where he has not strawed. 
Justice to women. This is what the phrase 
means; this is where the thing is truly 
wanted; here is an example of the great 
Injustice done to them, and of their mal- 
treatment under the eyes of a whole nation, 
by the Law. 
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